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In This Issue 


The essays in this issue of Lutheran Education are adapted from lectures presented at a 
conference entitled “Exploring Our Heritage: Theological Models for Christian Higher 
Education” at Concordia University, River Forest, in March, 1998. Sponsored by the 
Lilly Endowment, this conference encouraged participants to consider what distinctive 
theological models derived from three faith traditions—Reformed, Catholic, and 
Lutheran—might further understanding of the nature and purposes of Christian higher 
education. 
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Challenges Facing Christian Higher Education at Century’s End 
George Heider “sets the table” for the three essays which follow, reflecting on a 
variety of challenges— economic, structural, cultural, and theological— which 
form the context for Christian higher education in the late twentieth century. 
by George Heider 


Christian Higher Education in Reformed Perspective 

Much of the current discussion of issues relating to Christian higher education 
has been animated by scholars operating from within Reformed theology. 
Nicholas Wolterstorff, a Christian philosopher from Yale University, outlines 
the Reformed worldview and its implications for integrating faith and learning 


in higher education. 
by Nicholas Wolterstorff 


A Catholic Perspective on Christian Higher Education 
Monika Hellwig, executive director of the Association of Catholic Colleges and 
Universities, articulates five characteristic features which constitute a 
distinctively Catholic way of relating Christian faith to the purposes of 
Christian higher education and discusses the often problematic relationship 
between Catholic colleges and the hierarchic church. 

by Monika Hellwig 


Forming Heart and Mind: Lutheran Thoughts about Higher 
Education 

The foundational beliefs by which Lutherans have traditionally thought about 
higher education, including paradox, Luther’s two kingdoms, and “platitudes 
about freedom and mutual respect,” Gilbert Meilaender warns, “are more likely 
to accommodate the culture than to shape anything distinctively Lutheran.” He 
proposes an alternative understanding of how Lutheran colleges and 
universities might best pass on a Lutheran Christian way of life and guide 


students to “love God with both mind and heart.” 
by Gilbert Meilaender 
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Where Are We Going, Where Have We Been? 


Nostalgic reflection (to paraphrase an old line about worry) is like 
sitting in a rocking chair: it gives you something to do, it creates the 
illusion of activity, but it doesn’t get you anywhere. I suspect there is 
no realm of activity in which the appeal of nostalgia is more seductive 
than education, perhaps especially Christian higher education. 

It is tempting to answer complex questions about what it means to 
be a Christian college by glancing fondly back to the past. There was 
a time when defining Lutheran Christian higher education was 
remarkably simple. A generation or two ago, an institution such as 
Concordia, River Forest, with a 100% Lutheran faculty instructing a 
100% Lutheran student body, all of whom were preparing for 
professional ministry in The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, felt 
little need to articulate its distinctive nature as a Christian college or to 
debate the relationship between faith and learning in higher education. 

Today, however, there is nothing self-evident about what it means 
to be a Christian college. Though (to paraphrase Mark Twain) reports 
of the demise of Christian higher education are greatly exaggerated, 
there is good cause for concern about the future of institutions like The 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod’s Concordias. Many of the current 
economic and cultural sources of that concern are enumerated in 
George Heider’s comments on “Challenges Facing Christian Higher 
Education at Century’s End.” George Marsden and James Tunstead 
Burtchaell, two scholars whose most recent books are discussed by 
Mary Todd in this issue, have detailed at great length the historical 
trend toward secularization among American church-related colleges, 
a trend exacerbated by twentieth-century attempts to adapt to 
modernity in an effort to be considered intellectually credible. 

What is called for, then, is not nostalgic longing for the simpler, 
purer days of the past, but clear-eyed, thoughtful, and prayerful 
theological reflection. If we can’t be precisely what we once were as 
homogeneous, single-purpose institutions, we need not concede that 
what we are or can be must be determined solely by market forces. 

In the three essays at the center of this issue of Lutheran 
Education, three distinguished scholars reflect on how the distinctive 
Christian traditions which they inhabit (Reformed, Catholic, and 
Lutheran) provide theological models for integrating faith and 
learning in the life of the Christian college. It is my prayer that this 
issue will help all of us who care about Christian education—in all its 
forms—to think more clearly about the options available to us as we 
strive to answer crucial questions about what it means to be a Lutheran 
Christian university at the end of the twentieth century.? 
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_ Education at Century's End 


George C. Heider 








sincerely believe that this conference is capable of 

serving as the proverbial stone cast in the pond, 

with ripples that will go out from this place and 
moment. If we are so minded, this day and a half could 
have a profound impact on our own lives and work and 
on those whom we seek to serve in church and world. I 
say that because of the essential nature of what I 
understand to be the central question of this conference: 
How can we as explicitly Lutheran Christian institutions 
pursue the implications of our faith commitments for the 
benefit of our academic quality? To the extent that we 
are engaged in our callings because we truly do believe 
that what happens at places like the Concordias makes a 
difference, there are few more important questions 
possible. 

I hasten to add that it is not my assigned task to 
answer the question. That’s why we’ve brought in our 
expert panelists and, more importantly, you participants. 
In addition, of course, I’m mindful of our Lord’s 
observations about a prophet in his own country. Rather, 
it is my assignment to “set the table” with some 
reflections on the context in which our conversation 
takes place. I come, then, to the consideration of 
“Challenges Facing Christian Higher Education at 
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Century's End.” 
First, permit me to call to mind some 
of the challenges confronting us simply 
as institutions of higher education in the 
United States today: “Access and 
affordability” has become almost a 
mantra, summarizing what many see as 
the biggest issue for us all. No question, 
this tag identifies two important 
challenges. To the extent that the 
baccalaureate 
degree is 
becoming the 
socio-economic 


How can we as explicitly 
Lutheran Christian institutions 


agony we've been through to cut our costs 
is a nice, good-faith start. 

In fact, there are a number of 
intertwined economic issues which all of 
us face these days. What is the role of 
campus physical plants, including aging 
ones like this one, in the new educational 
order? Is Peter Drucker right, that in 
another generation the traditional college 
campus will simply not exist? If so, what 
is the responsible 
thing to do with both 
deferred maintenance 
and new construction? 
Should the campaign 
we’re preparing for at 
this institution 
drastically reduce its 


oy care 4 ine pursue the implications of our 
ae eed faith commitments for the 
generation ago benefit of our academic 

Oe ee quality? To the extent that we 


Americans in all 
their burgeoning 
diversity is 
arguably the 
foundational 
element for the 


are engaged in our callings 
because we truly do believe 
that what happens at places 
like the Concordias makes a 
difference, there are few more 
important questions possible. 


bricks-and-mortar 
component in favor of, 
say, technology? 
Technology, in 
turn, opens a whole 
‘nother set of 
questions. Does 


social compact 
under which we 
implicitly live and 
work in peace. Access, in turn, depends 
heavily on affordability, and no one in 
independent higher education in 
particular needs to have the attendant 
issues reviewed in detail. On the off- 
chance that there is such a one, 
recommended reading begins with the 
recent report of the National Commission 
on the Cost of Higher Education. In 
essence, the commission says, all of the 
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technology offer a 
solution to the 
conflicting pulls 
toward both more individually-tailored 
instruction and more economic 
efficiency? Within our own system of 
Concordias, does distance learning 
represent an opportunity to enhance our 
students’ academic experience, as 
research suggests is quite possible? Or is 
the darker vision of one of my colleagues 
on this campus more accurate, that it is 
finally “a pernicious euphemism for 
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electronic adjuncts”? 

Moving right along with this near 
stream of consciousness of issues, what is 
the future of the one operation that has 
traditionally been able to rival the faculty 
for the title, “The heart and soul of the 
university,” i.e., the library? Without 
question, research today is a qualitatively 
different activity than it was even fifteen 
years ago, when I was completing my 
graduate work at Professor Wolterstorff’s 
institution. Much of that is to the good 
in terms of quantity, accessibility, and 
comprehensiveness. But the World Wide 
Web, in particular, presents significant 
challenges in the unrefereed, indeed 
unfiltered, mass of information and 
views. On the other hand, as Robert 
Zernsky’s institute at the University of 
Pennsylvania pointed out in the most 
recent issue of “Policy Perspectives,” the 
challenge of maintaining subscriptions to 
refereed journals at even major research 
university libraries is massive and 
growing. In sum, knowledge is 
simultaneously becoming both more 
democratized and less accessible, 
depending on what you need to know and 
where you need to look. 

In the midst of all these issues and 
dilemmas is caught the faculty member, 
including those at the Concordias. 
Teaching is the core of our task, we say 
over and over again, but what now is 
teaching? Faculties are told to be no 
more the “sage on the stage,” but a 
“guide on the side.” Fair enough, but 
how do I do it? Research is held up as 


increasingly important, especially at the 
Concordias which now style themselves 
“University,” but even granted the late 
Ernest Boyer’s expansion of the bounds 
of “scholarship,” how do we find the time 
or the money for the time? 
Administrators, including yours truly, are 
pressing hard toward the goal of making 
our institutions more student-centered, 
and faculty seem to agree. But “student- 
centered” logically results in more 
attention and availability to students, 
such that the service leg of the faculty 
professional triad, too, seems to be 
lengthening. And on top of it all, what’s 
becoming (or at many Concordias, what 
became) of tenure? 

So far, I repeat, I’ve been recounting 
challenges which are upon us simply by 
virtue of our being institutions of higher 
education in America today. But some of 
these are exacerbated by our being 
Christian colleges and universities and 
particularly by our being Concordias, that 
is, institutions of The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. Let me cite 
just a few examples. First, given the 
long-standing practice of the Synod’s 
providing a major portion of our 
operating budgets, coupled with active 
discouragement of fund-raising in 
general and endowments in particular, 
we stand vulnerable to the effects of 
relatively small swings in enrollment. 
Indeed, there is among us all very little 
margin for financial error. Some good 
news on this score is that we’re gearing 
up for a major effort to build our 
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institutional endowments, but the effects 
are a way off. 

Secondly, like many institutions in 
many churches, we are feeling the effects 
of a general diminution of denomina- 
tional loyalty among Americans. Today’s 
Generation X (or, if you prefer, 
Generation Y) undergraduates often seem 
to have more in common with their age 
cohort than with other generations who 
share their faith commitments, at least 
with respect to many issues of style and 
outlook. The upshot is that far fewer 
students come to us these days simply 
because they’re Lutheran and we’re a 
Concordia. There’s something to be said, 
to be sure, for winning hearts and minds, 
but it’s a lot of work. 

Thirdly, even among higher 
education institutions—as a whole a 
conservative crowd with respect to their 
own traditions and structures—we who 
have strong faith commitments seem to 
have to struggle especially hard to be 
nimble in the face of the unrelenting 
forces of change which I exampled 
before. If, as Harvard’s president Charles 
Elliott once said, the only thing as hard 
as changing a college curriculum is 
moving a graveyard, then making 
changes at a Concordia can perhaps be 
likened to moving the graveyard along 
with the church next door. 

Indeed, despite all of the space I’ve 
given to this point on economic issues 
and their effects, I am convinced that the 
teal challenges facing Christian higher 
education at century’s end lie elsewhere. 
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Here, as at so many places in life, I am 
convinced of the validity of German 
Lutheran Bishop Hans Lille’s claim that 
all important questions are, in the final 
analysis, theological questions. Lest I be 
heard in this mixed company of teachers 
and disciplines as just one more 
“theology is the queen of the sciences” 
imperialist, let me hasten to reaffirm the 
importance of all of those other issues 
already treated. But in the end I’1l risk 
the consequences of staking Lille’s claim 
in this arena, also. I offer the following 
examples: 


1) One of our great challenges as 
Christian higher educators today is 
surely to nurture in our students the 
capacity to retain and pursue a sense 
of the ideal in the midst of the 
ambiguities and dilemmas of the real 
world. Much of the world around 
us—from the political realm to the 
world of advertising to the sports 
pages, to name but three—actively 
fosters a cynicism regarding motives 
and a division between what one 
may stand for privately and what one 
has to do to get along publicly. As 
we seek to take our stand in the 
arguably post-Christian public 
square of the United States, it is a 
profound challenge for us to help our 
students be engaged without being 
coopted. Our Lord’s counsel to be 
“Wise as serpents and gentle as 
doves” demands our best efforts at 
exegesis and application. 


2) 


3) 
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Secondly, there is the challenge of 
imbuing in our students an 
appropriate sense of the role of work. 
All of us are well acquainted with 
the effects of vocationalism among 
our students. One possible response 
on our part is pragmatic: to lead our 
students to understand that an 
excessive emphasis on training and 
equipping themselves for their first 
job leaves them vulnerable in their 
readiness for their second, third, 
fourth, and fifth, if the averages hold 
in their case. 
Thus, we can 


few fixed points, and the upshot of 
the values communicated to them 
may perhaps be summarized as, 
“Think globally; act in my own best 
interests on any given day.” The 
issues of meaning and purpose are by 
no means new with this generation, 
but they are acute. Making a 
persuasive case for service of others 
in Jesus’ name will take all of the 
patience and sophistication and 
wisdom we can muster. 


4) Fourthly and finally, we face the 


challenge of helping 
our students to find 


mount an 
argument for at 
least a balanced 
presence for the 
liberal arts. But 
also as 
specifically 
Christian 
institutions, we 
are challenged 


Surely it is not our calling to 
reduce knowledge or morals or 
any facet of life to simplistic, 
black-and-white, one-size-fits- 
all rules. But just as surely 


there is a place for us to seek 
and aid our students in seeking 
the true and the truly important 
in the midst of all the noise and 
clutter of our age. 


the appropriate 
place of learning in 
life. We need to 
recognize that we in 
the Concordias have 
some heritage to 
overcome in this 
connection. A 
former professor of 
one of our 


to help our 
students 
recognize that 
they are more than what they do for 
a living. The ultimate priority of 
their baptismal calling and its 
implications must vie with 
everything else for its appropriate 
place in what we teach. 

Thirdly, it would be unfair to single 
out today's students as closet 
nihilists. Still, they have spent their 
lives in a cultural world with very 





seminaries is quoted 
as having said: "I 
ceased to be open to 
instruction on the day of my 
ordination.” Even forgiving the 
arrogance of tone, we must help our 
students to see that such an attitude 
is an affront to the God who 
dignified human thought and speech 
with his inspired Word and, above 
all the incarnation of Jesus Christ. 
Even Jesus grew in wisdom, St. Luke 
tells us. We dare do no less. 
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As a Lutheran Christian theologian, 
I am tempted at this point to leap to the 
question of possible contributions of our 
faith commitments to the academic. task. 
My own faculty, at least, will not be 
surprised to hear that I would look first at 
drawing out the implications of three 
foundational Lutheran distinctives: 
grace, paradox, and vocation. But I said 
at the outset that my role today is to set 
the table and, just maybe. to stir the pot 
just a little. So I'll forebear. 

What I’1l offer in conclusion is not 
what you may expect from one in my 
position, a quotation from Luther’s 
voluminous writings (or at very least 
something he should have said). Rather, 
I’d lift up for your reflection two 
thoughts by the great American jurist 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. The first is 
his oft-quoted observation that he cared 
not a fig for the simplicity on this side of 
complexity, but would give anything for 
the simplicity on the far side of 
complexity. In our extraordinarily 
complex world, J believe that his 
statement has only gained in force. 
Surely it is not our calling to reduce 
knowledge or morals or any facet of life 
to simplistic, black-and-white, one-size- 
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fits-all rules. But just as surely there is a 
place for us to seek and aid our students 
in seeking the true and the truly 
important in the midst of all the noise 
and clutter of our age. 

Second are the words of Holmes as 
he reflected on the traumatic events of 
his formative years, as a Union soldier in 
the Civil War: “In our youth it was our 
great good fortune that our hearts were 
touched with fire.” If you'll pardon a 
very personal word, I confess that I 
resonate with these thoughts, as at the 
same age I, too, found myself in a civil 
war, only within my church. In that 
context, I shall be forever grateful to God 
that I was surrounded by a Concordia 
faculty which nurtured and challenged 
and supported me and, above all, kept my 
eyes firmly fixed on serving the Lord and 
loving his people. In Holmes’s phrase, 
they touched my heart with fire. Today’s 
students, pray God, won’t face a civil 
war, but they confront challenges 
enough. We to whom the torch of 
educational leadership has now been 
passed face the challenge in our own 
time and way to burn through all that 
would distract us and our students and to 
set their hearts ablaze.t 


Nicholas Wolterstorff 
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he word “Reformed,” used as an adjectival 

modifier in such phrases as “Reformed 

perspective,” “the Reformed tradition,” and 
“Reformed Christianity,” is not common in this country. 
It’s my experience that to use such phrases without 
explanation is to produce puzzlement in many audiences. 
Does it have something to do prisons? Or perhaps with 
institutions for dealing with wayward youth? 

Let me begin then with an explanation. So-called 
“magisterial” Protestantism of the sixteenth century 
came in two main forms. One was the Lutheran form. 
But in addition to the reform movement which followed 
in Luther’s footsteps, there was a movement of reform 
springing forth, more or less independently of the 
Lutheran reform, from various of the Swiss cities, 
especially Geneva and Zurich. The tradition of 
Protestant Christianity which traces itself to those 
origins is what I have in mind when I speak of “the 
Reformed tradition.” The churches in Scotland and 
England which trace themselves to the Swiss reform 
came to be known as “Presbyterian”; on the continent, 
they were invariably known as “Reformed.” 

The dominant reformer within the tradition of 
reform originating in the Swiss cities was of course John 
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Calvin. But the Reformed tradition must 
by no means be thought of as just 
“Calvinistic.” Calvin’s influence was 
dominant and massive; it was not, by any 
means, the sole influence shaping the 
tradition. When it came to certain aspects 
of liturgy, for example, Zwingli’s 
influence was more decisive than 
Calvin’s, especially among lay people. 

A prominent feature of the Reformed 
tradition, as manifested around the globe 
over these intervening centuries, is its 
radical de-centralization. There is a 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches; it 
happens to be the largest international 
Protestant body. But the locus of 
authority in Reformed Christianity has 
always been the local congregation. In 
American Congregationalism, such “de- 
centralization” has taken the form of 
resistance to the delegation of any 
significant authority at all to larger 
denominational structures; in my own 
denomination, the Christian Reformed 
Church, congregations have delegated a 
fair amount of authority to the central 
denomination. But whatever the 
differences among Reformed 
denominations in this regard, the 
situation, as my words suggest, is that 
whatever authority the central 
denominational body may possess has 
been delegated to it by the congregations. 
And incidentally, it is indeed 
congregations which are the basic 
ecclesiastical unit in Reformed 
Christianity, not individuals. 

The relevance for our purposes in 
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this essay of this point about the de- 
centralized character of Reformed 
Christianity is that not only is there no 
such thing as the Reformed view of 
Christian higher education: there isn’t 
even any such thing as the official 
Reformed view. One can pick out certain 
dominant themes and emphases; that’s 
what I will try to do. But for almost any 
of these, one could find significant 
figures within the tradition who would 
not accept those themes and emphases. 

Shortly I will explain how I propose 
to cope, in this essay, with this messy 
diversity. But before I get to that, let me 
articulate a theme which, I will be so 
bold as to claim, is dominant within all 
branches of the tradition. Virtually any 
person who thinks about higher 
education in a self-consciously Reformed 
way will do so within the framework of a 
certain general view about the relation of 
the Christian to society and culture. 
Specifically, it is typical of those in the 
Reformed tradition to think about society 
and culture in terms of what I shall call 
“Three Cities.” | mean here to allude to 
Augustine’s “Two Cities.” The Reformed 
tradition is deeply Augustinian. Yet one 
will not understand that tradition unless 
one sees it as having significantly 
modified Augustine’s pattern of thought, 
so that the basic pattern is not that of two 
cities but three. 

Augustine’s two cities were, of 
course, the city of God and the city of the 
world—civitas dei and civitas mundi. Or 
as he sometimes called them, speaking 
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metaphorically, Jerusalem and Babylon. 
These cities, these communities, these 
solidarities, are defined by two loves. 
“Two loves have created these two 
cities,” says Augustine, “namely, self- 
love to the extent of despising God, the 
earthly city; love of God to the extent of 
despising one’s self, the heavenly city. 
The former glories in itself, the latter in 
God. For the former seeks the glory of 
men, while to the latter, God. . . is the 
greatest glory. .. . The former, 
dominated by the lust of sovereignty, 
boasts of its princes or of the nations 
which it may bring under subjection; in 
the latter, men serve one another in 
charity—the rulers by their counsel, the 
subjects by their obedience” (City of God 
XIV, 28). “These two kinds of love 
distinguish the two cities established in 
the human race, . . . in the (so to speak) 
commingling of which the ages are 
passed” (De Gen.at litt. XI, xv, 20). 

I spent my undergraduate days as a 
student in a college within the Reformed 
tradition—specifically, at Calvin College, 
sponsored by the Christian Reformed 
Church, a denomination within the 
tradition of Dutch Reformed Christianity. 
One of my charismatic teachers there was 
Harry Jellema. Jellema very much saw 
himself as an Augustinian; and tirelessly 
presented to us students this Augustinian 
theme of two cities. It is now clear to me, 
however, that Jellema—along with 
virtually everybody else in the Reformed 
tradition—had departed from Augustine 
on a significant point. He would have 


been extremely reluctant to concede that 
he had departed from his beloved 
Augustine. But he had. For Jellema 
thought in terms of three cities, or 
communities, or solidarities, not two. 
The city of God and the city of the world, 
indeed; but also the city of our common 
humanity—call it, the civitas genus. The 
Reformed tradition is a three-city 
tradition. A good many of the discussions 
and disputes within the tradition have 
been over how those three cities are 
related to each other. 

I submit that much closer to the 
thought of the Reformed tradition than 
the passage from Augustine which I 
quoted, is this passage from the Letter to 
Diognetus, coming to us from apostolic 
times: “The distinction between 
Christians and other men is neither in 
country nor language nor customs. For 
they do not dwell in cities in some place 
of their own, nor do they use any strange 
variety of dialect, nor practice an 
extraordinary kind of life. . . .Yet while 
living in Greek and barbarian cities, 
according as each obtained his lot, and 
following the local customs, both in 
clothing and food and in the rest of life, 
they show forth the wonderful and 
confessedly strange character of the 
constitution of their own citizenship. 
They dwell in their own fatherlands, but 
as if sojourners in them: they share all 
things as citizens, and suffer all things as 
if strangers. Every foreign country is 
their fatherland, and every fatherland is 
as if a foreign country.” 
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The citizens of the civitos dei participate 
along with the citizens of the civitas 
mundi in the structures, solidarities and 
practices of the city they share, the 
civilas gentis. 

I mentioned above that I would 
shortly be proposing a way of coping, for 
the purposes of our discussion, with the 
decentralized character of Reformed 
Christianity. A looming figure in the 
Dutch Reformed Church around the turn 
of the last century was Abraham Kuyper. 
Kuyper was master of astonishingly 
many trades: theologian, journalist, 
politician, Prime Minister, platform 
speaker, founder of institutions, 
university 
professor. What I 
shall do is present 
to you the basic 
outlines of the 
Kuyperian 
perspective on 
Christian higher 
education. That 
was the perspective 
which dominantly 
shaped, and 
continues to shape, 
Calvin College. 
More relevantly, when people in our 
country speak nowadays about “the 
Reformed perspective on Christian 
higher education,” what they usually 
have in mind is the Kuyperian 
perspective. How it has come about that 
the Kuyperian perspective is now 
generally viewed as the Reformed 
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Speaking with a Christian 
voice and acting out of 
Christian conviction is not 
confined to churchly affairs, 
leaving one to speak with some 


other sort of voice and to act 
out of some other sort of 
convictions when engaged in 
the affairs of everyday life. 





perspective is a question I will leave to 
historians to tackle. It will become 
evident, without my making a point of it, 
that Kuyper was very much a “three 
cities” thinker. 

Kuyper’s thoughts about 
education—in this regard he very much 
fits my description of the tradition as a 
whole—were set within the context of his 
thoughts about society and culture 
generally. In fact, those thoughts 
constitute the core of his thought as a 
whole; Kuyper was what would 
nowadays be called a “public 
theologian.” 

Let me summarize, in a more or less 
formulaic way, the 
core of Kuyper’s 
thought about society 
and culture. 
Christians, he said, 
are called to speak 
with a Christian 
voice, and to act out 
of Christian 
conviction, within 
the structures, 
solidarities, and 
practices of our 
common humanity. 
So as to nourish and sustain such 
speaking and acting, Christians need 
their own institutional base. In speaking 
with a Christian voice and acting out of 
Christian conviction within the 
structures, solidarities, and practices of 
our common humanity, Christians will 
find themselves in one and another sort 
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of tension and conflict with those who 
speak with a different voice and act out 
of different convictions within those 
shared structures, solidarities, and 
practices. 

A comment or two about these 
formulaic statements is in order. 
Speaking with a Christian voice and 
acting out of Christian conviction is not 
confined to churchly affairs, leaving one 
to speak with some other sort of voice 
and to act out of some other sort of 
convictions when engaged in the affairs 
of everyday life. But neither is it 
something that one only does in 
structures, solidarities, and practices 
unique to Christians; it’s something one 
does within our common human 
structures, solidarities, and practices. It 
is within our shared state and economy, 
within our shared nation, within our 
shared practice of scholarship, that one is 
called to speak with a Christian voice 
and to act out of Christian conviction. If 
this is to happen, a distinct institutional 
base is required. The Christian college 
and university is part of such an 
institutional base. 

Let me bring to the surface certain 
theological themes which constitute the 
background to this vision of Christian 
existence. Most of these themes will be 
characteristic of the Reformed tradition 
in general, not just of Kuyper. 


(1) There is a strong emphasis within 
the Reformed tradition in general, and 
within its Kuyperian version in 


particular, on God the Creator. God 
created a world which God pronounced 
good—good, in particular, for human 
beings. God’s intent was that we would 
flourish, that we would find our shalom, 
in this world. And in spite of the 
incursions of evil into this created order, 
God has not abandoned the creation; on 
the contrary, Christ’s resurrection is the 
vindication of the created order. 

Kuyper works out the “non- 
abandonment” of the creation order in 
two ways. For one thing, in his doctrine 
of providence. Part of God’s providence 
is to work within humanity so that, in 
spite of the incursions of evil into the 
created order, God’s creational purposes 
will still, to some extent, be achieved. 
Thus there is, says Kuyper, not only 
God’s redemptive grace but God’s 
common grace. In this regard Kuyper 
echoes, in his own way, the tradition of 
Clement of Alexandria—a tradition 
which also comes to the fore in a famous 
and influential passage from Calvin’s 
Institutes. Perhaps it’s worth having part 
of that passage before us: “Whenever we 
come upon these matters in secular 
writers, let that admirable light of truth 
shining in them teach us that the mind of 
man, though fallen and perverted from 
its wholeness, is nevertheless clothed and 
ornamented with God’s excellent gifts. If 
we regard the Spirit of God as the sole 
fountain of truth, we shall neither reject 
the truth itself, nor despise it wherever it 
shall appear, unless we wish to dishonor 
the Spirit of God. For by holding the 
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gifts of the Spirit in slight esteem, we 
contemn and reproach the Spirit himself. 
What then? Shall we deny that the truth 
shone upon the ancient jurists who 
established civic order and discipline 
with such great equity? Shall we say that 
the philosophers were blind in their fine 
observation and artful description of 
nature? Shall we say that those men were 
devoid of understanding who conceived 
the art of disputation and taught us to 
speak reasonably? Shall we say that they 
are insane who developed medicine, 
devoting their labor to our benefit? What 
shall we say of all the mathematical 
sciences? Shall we consider them the 
ravings of mad men? No, we cannot read 
the writings of the ancients on these 
subjects without great admiration. We 
marvel at them because we are compelled 
to recognize how pre-eminent they are. 
But shall we count anything praiseworthy 
or noble without recognizing at the same 
time that it comes from God? Let us be 
ashamed of such ingratitude, into which 
not even the pagan poets fell, for they 
confessed that the gods had invented 
philosophy, laws, and all useful arts. 
Those men whom Scripture calls ‘natural 
men’ were, indeed, sharp and penetrating 
in their investigation of inferior things. 
Let us, accordingly, learn by their 
example how many gifts the Lord left to 
human nature even after it was despoiled 
of its true good” (Institutes II, ii, 15). 
One discerns here in Calvin a deep 
sacramental consciousness—and what 
goes with that, the call for a eucharistic 
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response. 
It was Kuyper’s conviction, however, 
that God’s non-abandonment of the 
creation is not only to be seen in what 
might be called maintenance; it is even 
more to be seen in progress. God works 
not merely to maintain the created order 
but to move history toward a 
consummation. Common grace goes 


‘ beyond providential maintenance. It’s 


best to let Kuyper speak for himself on 
this point: “We must emphatically state 
that the interval of centuries that have 
passed since the fall is not a blank space 
in the plan of God. The ages lying 
behind us, by God’s decree, must have a 
purpose and goal, and that purpose can 
be understood only if we understand that 
the ongoing development of humanity is 
contained in the plan of God. It follows 
that the history of our race resulting from 
this development is not from Satan nor 
from man but from God and that all 
those who reject and fail to appreciate 
this development deny the work of God 
in history. Scripture speaks of the 
“consummation of the ages,’ a term that 
does not mean the centuries will 
terminate at some point but that they are 
directed toward a final goal and that 
everything contained in those centuries is 
linked to that final goal” (Bratt, 1998, p. 
175). 


(2) A second theological theme which 
pervades the Reformed tradition 
generally, and is prominent in Kuyper, is 
that of the holistic effects of evil and sin. 
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Admittedly it sounds odd to speak of the 
“holistic” effects of evil and sin. What I 
mean is that it is characteristic of the 
Reformed tradition to resist all attempts 
to draw lines between some area of 
human existence where sin and evil have 
an effect, and some area where they do 
not. The intuitive impulse of the 
Reformed person is to see sin and its 
effects as leaping over all such 
boundaries. To the medieval thinkers 
who suggested that sin affects our will 
but not our reason, the Reformed person 
says that, No, it affects our reason as 
well. To the Romantics who assume that 
it affects our technology but not our art, 
the Reformed person says that No, it 
affects our art as well. And so forth. 
Humanity is thus, to use a classic 
Calvinistic phrase, “totally depraved.” 
The phrase, in the sense it has in 
contemporary English, is exceedingly 
misleading. We speak sometimes of 
some exceedingly bad person as 
“depraved.” And we might describe 
someone who’s as depraved as anybody 
can be, as totally depraved. But in their 
use of the phrase, Calvinists have not 
meant that everybody is as depraved as 
anybody can be; they haven’t even meant 
that everybody is depraved, in the current 
sense of that word. That’s clear, for 
example, from the passage | quoted from 
Calvin: it’s obvious that he doesn’t think 
of all the ancient writers as depraved 
persons. What’s meant by the phrase 
“totally depraved” is the point I just 
made: our fallenness is manifested in all 


dimensions of our human existence. The 
incursions of evil are to be discerned 
throughout our existence—in the totality 
of our existence. 


(3) Corresponding to this holistic 
understanding of evil and sin there is, in 
the Reformed tradition generally, and 
certainly in Kuyper, a holistic 
understanding of the scope of Christ’s 
redemption. The Reformed tradition, 
and especially the Kuyperian version 
thereof, resonates deeply to the hymn to 
the cosmic Christ that we find in the first 
chapter of St. Paul’s letter to the 
Colossians. Let me again allow Kuyper 
to make the point in his own words: 
“You cannot see grace in all its riches if 
you do not perceive how its tiny roots and 
fibers everywhere penetrate into the 
joints and cracks of the life of nature. 
And you cannot validate that 
connectedness if, with respect to grace, 
you first look at the salvation of your soul 
and not primarily on the Christ of God. 
For that reason Scripture continually 
points out that the Savior of the world is 
also the Creator of the world, indeed that 
he could become its Savior only because 
he already was its Creator” (Bratt, p. 
173). 


(4) Corresponding to the holistic 
understanding of evil and sin is also a 
holistic understanding of faith—and of 
the “new birth” that characterizes the 
Christian. Faith is not an addendum to 
our existence, a virtue, one among others. 
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The faith to which we are called is the 


fundamental orientation and energizer of 


our lives. Authentic faith transforms us; 
it leads us to sell all that we have and 
follow the Lord. The person of faith has 
been born anew. The thought is not that 
everything in the life of the believer is 
different. The thought is rather that 
since no dimension of life is closed off to 
the ravages of evil and sin, so, 
correspondingly, none is closed off to the 
transforming power of the Spirit. Yet 
faith—this reflects the preceding 
point—faith is only one component in 
God’s program of redemption. The 
scope of divine redemption is not just the 
saving of lost souls but the renewing of 
life as a whole, and 
beyond that, the 
renewing of all 
creation. 


(5) Deep in the 
Reformed tradition is 
also the conviction 
that the Scriptures are 
a guide not just to 
salvation but to our 
walk in the world—to 
the fundamental 
character of our walk. 
They are a comprehensive guide. They 
provide us with what has often in the 
tradition been called “a world and life 
view.” This theme, of the 
comprehensiveness of the biblical 
message for our walk in the world, 
matches, of course, the holistic view of 
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No single piece of our mental 
world is to be hermetically 
sealed off from the rest, and 
there is not a square inch in the 


whole domain of our human 
existence over which Christ, 
who is Sovereign over ail, 
does not cry: “Mine!” 





sin, of redemption, and of faith. 


(6) Lastly, Reformed theology, 
especially in Kuyper’s hands, is through 
and through political theology. By this I 
mean that it speaks pervasively of the 
sovereignty and rule of God and of 
Christ. “The doctrine of common grace,” 
says Kuyper, “proceeds directly from the 
Sovereignty of the Lord which is ever the 
root conviction of all Reformed thinking. 
If God is sovereign, then his Lordship 
must remain over ail life and cannot be 
closed up within church walls or 
Christian circles. The extra-Christian 
world has not been given over to Satan or 
to fallen humanity or to chance. God’s 
Sovereignty is 
great and all- 
ruling also in 
unbaptized 
realms, and 
therefore neither 
Christ’s work in 
the world nor that 
of God’s child can 
be pulled back out 
of life. If his God 
works in the 
world, then there 
he must put his 
hand to the plow so that there too the 
Name of the Lord is glorified” (Bratt, p. 
166). And to cite a sentence which is 
probably better known than any other in 
Kuyper, “No single piece of our mental 
world is to be hermetically sealed off 
from the rest, and there is not a square 
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inch in the whole domain of our human 
existence over which Christ. who is 
Sovereign over a//, does not cry: 
*Mine!*” (Bratt, p. 488). 

One upshot of these various 
theological themes is that the Reformed 
tradition characteristically, though not, 
indeed, uniquely, exhibits a certain 
dialectic of affirmation, negation, and 
redemptive activity. On the reality 


within which we find ourselves, physical. 


cultural, and social alike, and on the 
reality which we ourselves are, the 
Reformed person pronounces a 
differentiated Yes and No: a firm Yes to 
God’s creation as such and to God’s 
providential activity, but a differentiated 
Yes and No to the way in which the 
potentials of creation have been realized 
in culture, society, and self. What is 
called for is not just approbation and not 
just critique but critical discernment. 
Having engaged in critical discernment, 
the Reformed person then goes forth to 
act out of the conviction that we are 
called by God to promote what is good 
and oppose what is bad and evil. 


The Reformed Tradition in Christian 
Higher Education 

Let me now bring my discussion to 
its conclusion by highlighting some of 
the most prominent features of Christian 
higher education as understood and 
practiced in the Reformed tradition. I 
will not be calling attention to the ways 
in which these characteristics reflect the 
theological themes which I have cited 


above. since that will be for the most part 
obvious. 


(1) Within this tradition of Christianity 
there is, in the first place, deep honor and 
respect paid to learning. Different 
persons within the tradition will no doubt 
articulate the grounds for this respect in 
somewhat different ways. But within any 
institution of higher education in the 
Reformed tradition there will be this deep 
respect for /earning. Learning is a gift of 
God to humanity, which we are to receive 
and practice with gratitude. 


(2) Secondly, especially within the 
Kuyperian version of the Reformed 
tradition, learning in general, and 
Christian learning, in particular, is 
understood as a perspectival enterprise. 
Learning is not a generically human 
enterprise: it is not an enterprise which 
we can and should enter by first stripping 
off all our contingent particularities and 
then practicing as generic human beings. 
We neither can nor should strip those off. 
Learning is unavoidably shaped by our 
contingent particularities: by our 
religions, especially, but also by our 
affects, our loyalties, our prior 
convictions. At the heart of the 
Kuyperian tradition in Christian higher 
education is explicit rejection of the 
Enlightenment dream of a learning 
which is neutral as among all our diverse 
human perspectives on God and the 
good. 

Kuyper’s way of developing this 
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vision of learning as ineradicably 
perspectival was to emphasize the nature 
and role of the “subject” in the academic 
enterprise. The agent of learning, so 
Kuyper argued, is never some generically 
human self. stocked with inherent 
capacities for perception, reason, and so 
forth, from which all contingent 
particularities of affect. conviction, 
loyalty, gender, and so forth have been 
stripped off, but is always a self shaped 
by such 
particularities. Let 
me give you the 
flavor of the 
argument by 
quoting a passage 
or two. In one 
passage Kuyper 
observes that “He 
who has had his 
bringing-up in the 
midst of want and 
neglect will 
entertain entirely 
different views of 
jural relationships 
and social 
regulations from 
him who from his youth has been bathed 
in prosperity. Thus, also, your view of 
civil rights would be altogether different 
if you had grown up under a despot than 
if you had spent the years of early 
manhood under the excesses of 
anarchism” (Kuyper, Principles of 
Sacred Theology, p. 109). And in 
another passage he notes that “An 
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Kuyper understood scholarship 
as not only in service of 
humanity, but more 
particularly, in service of the 
Christian community, enabling 
the members of the community 


to speak with a Christian voice 
and to act out of Christian 
conviction within the 
structures, solidarities, and 
practices of our common 
humanity. 





Englishman will look upon the history of 
the Dutch naval battles with the British 
fleet very differently from a 
Netherlandish historian; not because 
each purposely desires to falsify the truth, 
but because both are unconsciously 
governed by national interests” 
(Principles, p. 110). 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add an 
explanatory note. Kuyper’s insistence on 
the perspectival character of learning 
makes him sound 
like a “post- 
modernist” born out 
of season. But unlike 
our present-day post- 
modernists, Kuyper’s 
perspectival 
understanding of 
learning was always 
combined with a 
vigorous insistence 
on metaphysical 
realism. His 
perspectivalism is 
epistemological, not 
ontological. There’s 
a ready-made world, 
independent of your 
and my ways of conceptualizing, created 
by God, awaiting our attempts at 
discovery. While by and large agreeing 
with the post-moderns on epistemological 
matters, Kuyper disagrees with them on 
their anti-realist ontology. By contrast, 
while by and large agreeing with the 
Catholic natural law tradition on its 
realist ontology, Kuyper disagrees with 
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its epistemological confidence 
concerning the ability of us haman 
beings to arrive at consensus concerning 
the reality which confronts us.. 

One consequence of the fact that 
Kuyperians have always understood 
learning as ultimately perspectival in 
character is that they were never as 
devastated by developments in biblical 
criticism and by the rise of evolutionary 
theory as was the American evangelical 
tradition. If one regards competent 
scholarship as an objective, neutral, and 
impartial enterprise, as American 
evangelicals of the nineteenth century 
generally did. then the very competence 
of biblical criticism and evolutionary 
theory argues for its acceptance. 


(3) Thirdly. the Reformed tradition 
generally. and the Kuyperian tradition in 
particular, has insisted that Christian 
learning, understood as a perspectival 
enterprise. is to be conducted within our 
common human practice of scholarship, 
not in some corner by itself. In turn, it 
has understood such scholarship as not 
only in service of humanity. but more 
particularly. in service of the Christian 
community, enabling the members of the 
community to speak with a Christian 
voice and to act out of Christian 
conviction within the structures, 
solidarities. and practices of our common 
humanity. How well higher education in 
the Reformed tradition has managed to 
combine these two emphases—that we 
are to speak and act within the structures 


of our common humanity. but with a 
distinct Christian voice—is naturally a 
good question. But that has been the 
goal. 


(4) Fourth, what you will also typically 
find in colleges and universities of the 
Reformed tradition is an honoring of the 
whole long tradition of Christian 
learning and culture. Admittedly the 
insistent “presentism” of American 
evangelical Christianity affects also those 
colleges which locate themselves within 
the Reformed tradition. But in my own 
education at Calvin College, for example, 
it was just as important that we absorb 
the thought of the church fathers and of 
the medievals as that of the Reformation 
and of modernity. 

Christian learning is learning 
shaped by Scripture and the entire 
Christian tradition; if such learning is to 
be practiced, it must be nourished by 
learning which explores Scripture and 
the Christian tradition. Christian 
learning is learning in which one allows 
the metaphors of the Psalmist, the 
parables told by Jesus, the narrative of 
Christ’s resurrection, the pathos for the 
social outsiders preached and exemplified 
by the prophets, the prayers of the 
Eucharist, the philosophy of Anselm and 
Aquinas, the theology of Bonaventure 
and Barth, the hymns of Wesley, the 
etchings of Rembrandt, the poetry of T. 
S. Eliot—in which one allows all of these 
and more, each in its own way, to shape 
one’s learning, after one has oneself been 
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formed and nourished by them. It is 
learning shaped by Scripture and the 
Christian tradition and also the learning 
whereby one is thus shaped. 


(5) Lastly—and this is suggested by the 
preceding point—within any college in 
the Reformed tradition there will be an 
emphasis on scripture and theology. 
Scripture is the fundamental source for 
one’s speaking with a Christian voice 
and acting out of Christian conviction. 
And theology is disciplined reflection, in 
the light of scripture, on God and God’s 
relation to the world and humanity. 
Without such disciplined reflection, one 
cannot build a community capable of 
speaking with a Christian voice and 


acting out of Christian conviction within 
the structures, solidarities, and practices 
of our common humanity. In particular, 
without knowledge of Scripture and 
theology, one cannot build an academic 
community which speaks with a 
Christian voice and acts out of Christian 
conviction. tT 
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have reflected often what a wonderful thing within 

our Christian churches it is to live in the twentieth 

century. The people of the Enlightenment thought 

they had discovered we could all get on rather well 
together by ignoring our religious differences. In the 
twentieth century, at least within the Christian 
community, we do better. We have discovered that we 
are enriched by our religious differences and are in a 
whole new position to think about what each of our 
traditions has to contribute to our common life. 

Many readers of this journal will have read Models 

for Christian Higher Education, edited by Richard T. 
Hughes and William B. Adrian (Eerdmans, 1997), so I 
shall not repeat here what I wrote on this topic in that 
collection. However, for those readers who are not 
familiar with that essay, I shall summarize the content 
briefly. After that, I shall offer some reflections on what 
in some ways is most characteristically different in 
Catholic higher education, namely the role played by the 
religious congregations. By this term I mean the 
religious congregations in the narrow sense of vowed 
men and women who form a spiritual and practical 
community and offer some kind of continuity to the 


for Our Times (982). project. Thirdly, I will also address some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the way that we in the 
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Catholic institutions of higher education 
relate to the hierarchy of our church, a 
matter that has been very much in the 
forefront recently. 

First, then, I offer a summary of the 
earlier article. There are many things 
that we of the various Christian traditions 
share, and those should never be 
underestimated. I think we must take for 
granted before we even begin this 
conversation, that we are all concerned 
with the Lordship of the one God, with 
the fact that the divine intent and purpose 
is revealed to us and that we can respond 
to it. We are all concerned with 
discipleship of Jesus Christ, seeing the 
person of Jesus as 
the key to the 
divine purpose in 
creation. We are 
all cognizant not 
only of living ina 
good creation 
where things are 
manageable, where 
harmony of our 
various individual 
freedoms is 
possible: we are 
living in also in the 
context of much 
misused freedom 
and consequent 
distortion of our vision and our purposes. 
Christians, moreover, know that we live 
in a world not only shot through by 
consequences of sin but also resonant 
with grace in all dimensions. Common 
to all our purposes in education, 
therefore—and higher education in 
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There is a conviction in our 
tradition that it is good to use 
reason to the utmost in teasing 
out the coherence of our faith; 
and that we must explore the 


implications of the faith for 
new situations, social 
situations, technical contexts, 
new experiences, new 
knowledge as it comes along. 





particular—is the desire to shape a 
vision, a hope, and a commitment 
commensurate with this understanding of 
the human situation. We want to form 
alert and cultivated people who will 
pursue the discernment of what is of 
God’s good creating, what is of human 
cooperation in God’s creating, what is of 
the distortion of sin, and what is of 
redemptive grace already active among 
us. 

This much, I assume, is a common 
platform for all of us. What, then, seems 
to be particular to Catholic higher 
education? I propose five characteristics, 
but want to state immediately that while 
characteristic they 
are by no means 
exclusively the 
possession of the 
Catholic community. 
Their combination is 
what constitutes the 
specific character of 
the Catholic way of 
appropriating our 
Christian faith. The 
first of these 
characteristics, one 
obviously significant 
for higher education, 
is a doggedly 
persistent conviction 
about the continuity of faith and reason. 
It is not that we think we can reason our 
ways into the faith. It is rather that there 
has been a dogged commitment to 
establish reasonable grounds of 
credibility in making that leap of faith; 
that there is a conviction in our tradition 
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that it is good to use reason to the utmost 
in teasing out the coherence of our faith: 
and that we must explore the 
implications of the faith for new 
situations, social situations, technical 
contexts, new experiences, new 
knowledge as it comes along. 

That conviction of continuity of faith 
and reason accounts for something 
sometimes seen as an oddity in the 
history of North American Catholic 
higher education, that is, the dogged 
persistence in teaching philosophy to 
undergraduates. In fact, until the middle 
of the twentieth century the Catholic 
colleges paid more attention to a coherent 
sequence of philosophy courses than to a 
substantive and scholarly sequence of 
theology courses. Much attention was 
paid to laying the ground work for 
thinking about reality, thinking about 
what we can know, thinking about the 
world, thinking about the benefit of a 
Christian heritage in philosophy. For 
many decades of the present century, 
what was taught in the way of theology in 
Catholic colleges was rather thin. It was 
catechetical in approach. Intellectual 
emphasis was put on being able to 
identify the grounds of credibility on 
which the leap of faith was made, and 
having the tools for interpreting the 
coherence of the belief system. 

A second aspect of Catholicism 
which is probably particularly noticeable 
to our Protestant partners is a traditional 
commitment to gather up the cumulative 
wisdom of the past and treasure it. In the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
there was a justifiable call from the 


reformers to drop some of the nonsense 
that had accrued along the way and was 
contrary to the purity of the faith. There 
was also a reasonable Catholic answer: 
don’t throw out the good things as well. 
Don’t throw out the wisdom of the 
spirituality traditions. Don’t throw out 
what was positive in the devotional 
traditions. Don’t throw out what was 
faith-forming in sacramental life, don’t 
throw out the bases in philosophy that 
really sustained faith. Probably neither 
Protestants nor Catholics were as 
consistent and effective as they might 
have been. Perhaps there was too much 
dropping on one side and too much 
keeping on the other. But it does 
accentuate the complementarity of our 
traditions, that the Catholic sense is to 
gather up the cumulative wisdom of the 
past, including great iconography, 
literature, music (especially the music of 
worship), theater (especially theater that 
builds around religious themes), 
philosophy, and so on. This 
characteristic also has clear implications 
for higher education in the Catholic 
tradition, in which the liberal and fine 
arts are given pride of place. 

A third characteristic of Catholicism 
is that of inclusivity. There is a strong 
sense that the redemption brought by 
Christ, the vision that Jesus shared, was 
essentially intended for everybody; 
therefore it should reach both to the 
morally good and the morally bad people. 
It should reach out both to the learned 
and to the ignorant; it should reach out to 
those who had the benefit of the long 
European history of culture, but also to 
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those coming from other nations and 
cultures. That sense of inclusivity has 
played a role in Catholic higher 
education. The colleges have had a 
certain international and intercultural 
thrust, a kind of global imperative to be 
in touch with other cultures and 
traditions. The Catholic colleges were 
quick, for instance, to introduce the study 
of non-Christian religions. From the 
beginning of most of the colleges, there 
has been a thrust to include scholarship 
students, to include those who would not 
otherwise have access, a thrust to open 
the doors to immigrants, to visitors from 
overseas, to people of other races and 
other cultures. It would be foolish to 
claim that the Catholic community and 
its institutions have always been faithful 
to this principle of inclusivity. While the 
ideal has been embraced, we could 
document a lot of racism and a lot of 
prejudice, but the thrust of the tradition 
was against this. 

A fourth characteristic is the deep 
conviction in Catholic tradition that 
redemption is a community project, a 
communitarian project, that it isn’t 
simply a matter of the conversion of 
individuals but of the conversion of 
structures by which relationships are 
governed, the conversion of civic goals 
and behavior. In the history of the 
American colleges there has. of course, 
been relatively little opportunity until the 
present to influence the societal 
structures at large. The U.S. Catholic 
community has not had much political 
power or prestige until very recently. 
The tendency until recently, therefore, 
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was not so much the concern with the 
building up of the whole society, as in the 
case of the Presbyterian churches which 
had access to national power and 
influence, but to build up a Catholic 
community with strong internal 
coherence. Hence the emphasis on 
Catholic schools at all levels. The 
tendency to look critically at social 
justice issues in the community expanded 
laterally into national and global social 
justice issues, economic issues, political 
issues, educational issues, and of course, 
issues relating to peace as U.S. Catholics 
began to gain access to power and 
influence at those levels. It was readily 
recognized that these were key concerns 
for Catholic higher education, based on 
the assumption that the redemption was 
not about saving souls out of the world, 
but was a matter of saving the world, the 
world being understood not only as the 
natural environment but as the society we 
human beings have built and are 
building. 

The last principle that I identified in 
the book is probably by far the most 
visible, the most obvious, and that is the 
way we celebrate and implement the 
sacramental principle. “Sacramental 
principle” is intended as John Henry 
Newman used the term. It is the 
acknowledgment that given a history of 
sin and sinfulness, human beings do not 
spontaneously live in the presence of 
God. Human beings do not 
spontaneously order their lives to God’s 
purposes. It is necessary to treasure the 
moments of clarity, of lucidity, both in 
our individual lives and in the lives of 
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our people in our long history. It is 
necessary to welcome those moments, to 
remember them, and to celebrate them by 
the way we structure places and things 
and narratives and symbolism and 
ceremonies and ritual. 

Other traditions honor this principle 
in varying ways and degrees. Catholics 
have done it in a wildly exuberant way, 
which other Christians have not always 
appreciated. Certainly, the warning of 
the Reformation is well-taken, namely 
that exuberance of symbolism can all too 
easily turn into superstition and magic. 
And we have certainly had problems 
fending that off all along the way. But as 
a characteristic of Catholic life, this 
elaboration of symbol and ritual has 
given a certain kind of context, visibility, 
and concreteness to the character of 
Catholic colleges because of the tangible 
reality around one in a Catholic setting. 
It is true that in the aftermath of the 
second Vatican council, this concrete 
presence through symbols has been 
somewhat thinner. In trying to get back 
to the heart and essence of Eucharist, of 
sacramental life generally, of the 
symbolism of our faith, we have tended 
to strip away much that was familiar, so 
that Catholicism has become less visible 
and concrete. 

Nevertheless there is a character 
about Catholic higher education that 
tends to be experiential in terms of the 
physical setting and surrounding, because 
of what I have called the exuberant 
symbolism that tends to be evident in all 
aspects of a Catholic college, the physical 
surroundings, the kind of pastoral care 


provided to the student, the public 
worship on campus, aspects of the 
curriculum, and so forth. Most of all it 
tends to be evident in the community that 
sponsors the college, whether that is a 
congregation or it is a cluster of clergy in 
a Diocesan sponsored school. One of the 
crises for Catholic higher education at 
present, therefore, is the scarcity of 
members of the congregation in most 
colleges. Whereas once they were 
ubiquitously present and actively shaped 
a community into which students could 
be drawn, in most colleges their presence 
is now spread rather thin. The 
promotion of their vision and their hope 
for the college has become a much more 
difficult task. 


Thus far this has been a summary of 
the earlier essay. What I shall explore 
further is the role played by the religious 
congregations and the impact their role 
has had on the character and 
development of Catholic higher 
education in the United States. These 
religious congregations are of various 
types. In the first place there are the 
monastic congregations, most commonly 
in the Benedictine tradition. This is a 
tradition going back to the end of the 
Patristic era, of celibate people living 
together with a life long commitment to 
community shaped entirely by liturgy. 
Structured worship determines the shape 
of the day, the week and the year, the 
shape of the buildings, the shape of 
scholarship, the pattern of iconography, 
music and literary allusion. The worship 
in turn is built entirely on Scripture, and 
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on learned and prayerful commentary on 
Scripture. It is a way of life that attempts 
to build in a local human setting the kind 
of community which it is understood God 
desires us to have in the first place—a 
community governed by courtesy, respect 
for other people, promptness as a 
courtesy to others, constant attentive 
efforts to fit together with the activities of 
other people. The lifestyle was shaped 
through the ages by the chanting and 
singing of the liturgy together and by a 
kind of choreography of the liturgy, 
people doing things together. All of this 
shapes a sense of what human relations 
should be, shapes a sense of where 
scholarship and manual work and other 
activities fit in. A special focus was 
given to hospitality, to being open to the 
needy and sharing resources, whether the 
needy were spiritually needy, 
intellectually needy, or physically needy. 
One of the consequences of that for 
higher education is, first of all, an 
unhurried, scholarly style because they 
have been doing it for many, many 
hundreds of years and they have 
produced beautiful manuscripts. scholarly 
treatises, they have incorporated manual 
work and community living into the 
scholarship, etc. It is probably true that 
the Benedictine colleges have had the 
least difficulty maintaining their 
character in the course of recent changes 
in society, church and higher education, 
because it was and continues to be so 
concretely evident that the entire context 
in which the college project is being 
pursued is one of worship, of civility, of 
unhurried types of scholarship, of 
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hospitality, and emphasis on 
collaboration. The great advantage, of 
course, of running that kind of college, is 
that you have a very solid basis of 
continuity, a very strong and stable 
community into which successive 
generations of students are invited for the 
course of their college years. There are 
both male and female Benedictine 
communities. Formerly their colleges 
were gender specific, but most are now 
co-educational. 

From the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth century, there is another 
development in religious life, that of the 
friars, mainly the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. Characteristic of these 
groups is identification with the 
excluded, identification with the poor, a 
total commitment, not in the context of a 
stable community, but in the context of 
the community poised to move into the 
situations where it is needed. The 
continuity there is not one of place but of 
following the same rules of life, being 
able to drop from one community into 
any other of the same congregation, even 
in a different country. a different 
language, and a different culture, always 
with a sense of being at home. 

This much is common to the 
mendicant friars, but Franciscans and 
Dominicans differ in that the Dominican 
tradition is scholarly from the outset. 
The origin of the community was to 
preach, to debate, to think through 
questions concerning orthodoxy in 
matters of faith. Hence, movement into 
higher education followed naturally. The 
origins of the Franciscan order had a 





somewhat different pattern: education of 
the imagination, education of affectivity, 
education of piety—a warm spirit, a 
hospitable spirit, not always an explicitly 
scholarly spirit. Yet, the Franciscans 
also moved into the medieval universities 
and later. in American history, founded 
colleges. Their education also tried to 
convey their kind of spirituality, their 
kind of interpretation of Christian life to 
their students. The Franciscans and 
Dominicans also included both male and 
female congregations. They also began 
with gender segregated schools, and for 
the most part developed into co- 
educational colleges. 

Although these religious 
congregations do not have the monastic 
setting with its great calm and stability, 
they do have a strong and cohesive 
cultural context, a deep commitment to a 
way of life it and fellowship within it. 
Such a community is there, established, 
enduring, and ready at all times to 
welcome the students into it. Even if 
there were no explicit theological 
interpretation of the mission and purpose 
of the college, the context would provide 
it. Even where there was not a large 
number of congregational members 
involved in the college, the tradition of 
the religious community carried a good 
deal of weight in shaping the identity. At 
present, however, dwindling numbers 
combine with many external and internal 
forces for change, and big questions 
about mission and identity arise. Some 
of the communities are reaching back in 
their history to the recognition that the 
Benedictines have always had oblates, lay 
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people assimilated to the spirituality and 
the goals and vision of the community, 
while the mendicant friars have had a 
third order, people living in the world, in 
families, but participating. 

We are challenged by contemporary 
circumstances to find contemporary ways 
to cement and extend the continuity 
through such lay associations. Not all 
the Catholic colleges are well placed to 
do this, because hiring practices in recent 
decades have focused more on technical 
competence in each academic discipline 
than on the professor’s commitment to 
the mission and identity of the school. 

Most of the modern religious 
foundations that run schools of higher 
education (such as Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Congregation of the 
Mission, etc.) are modeled after the 
Society of Jesus, known as the Jesuit 
order. The Jesuits were a kind of 
reformation that stayed in touch with 
Rome. The early Jesuits had many of the 
same inspirations that motivated the 
churches of the Reformers. They read 
avidly, though secretly, the writings of 
Reformers. They expressed some of the 
same concerns: the absence of Scripture 
in the formation of the ordinary faithful. 
the tendency of the sacramental to turn 
superstitious, the devastating ignorance 
of most of the faithful. But the 
interesting aspect of Jesuit education is 
that from the beginning they realized that 
they were no longer in Christendom as it 
had existed in the medieval period. From 
the beginning, they realized there were 
going to be many arguments and debates 
going on; Christians of the future were 
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not going to be guided through their lives 
by a univocal Christian culture and 
understanding in the society about them. 
They were convinced that a person had to 
be formed in a deep understanding of the 
coherence of the faith, a deep 
commitment, but also had to be formed 
in affectivity and imagination. That had 
happened automatically in the older 
foundations because of the way they 
shaped the whole context. For the Jesuits 
that had to become internal by personal 
convictions because it 
could not be 
guaranteed by the 
culture. This required, 
therefore, a very 
thorough training and 
experience in prayer, 
by training the 
intellect to a critical 
personal grasp of the 
coherence and 
implications of the 
faith, and by educating 
the imagination to rise 
creatively above the 
established to the 
desirable. Thus they 
hoped to educate a person to be a deeply 
committed Christian in a world of 
diversity and discordant voices. Jesuit 
higher education tended, therefore, to 
emphasize personal formation in 
integrating all aspects of life into the 
understanding of the faith. It almost 
became a slogan that there is no secular 
realm, there is no profane realm. 
Everything has to be thought through in 
terms of how it effects one’s relationship 
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Jesuit higher education tended, 
to emphasize personal 
formation in integrating all 
aspects of life into the under- 
standing of the faith. Every- 


thing has to be thought 
through in terms of how it 
effects one’s relationship to 
God and one’s ultimate destiny 
and purpose for existence. 





to God and to one’s ultimate destiny and 
purpose for existence. 

This is a process that never ends 
during a person’s lifetime. The Jesuits 
emphasized this theme in education. 

One can never assume that learning is 
finished and that one has it all integrated. 
One has to continue with study, 
reflection, deep prayer and meditation, 
assimilating the various changing 
situations in life and society. The key 
word was discernment. It would not be 
enough to 
instruct people 
with the 
understanding 
that they would 
then be equipped 
for life to follow 
the instruction 
they had 
received. They 
would always be 
in a changing 
context, and often 
in a confusing 
context. Their 
guide would be 
the internal habit 
of putting things before God, putting 
them in the perspective of the faith while 
studying the issues and making great 
efforts to eliminate self-interest, partiality 
and prejudice in the judgments and 
decisions that have to be made. In many 
ways this was a new approach, because it 
depended so much less on creating the 
environment of the school, and so much 
more on ensuring personal contact and 
guidance. In that sense, the Catholic 
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characteristics of cherishing the 
cumulative wisdom of the past, and 
especially of cultivating the sacramental 
principle was less evident in this strand 
of Catholic higher education. 

Whatever the style, the continuity of 
a religious congregation’s commitment to 
a college obviously gave great strength to 
Catholic higher education, the more so in 
those communities like the Dominicans 
and the Jesuits that were very much 
committed to being truly scholarly and at 
the cutting edge of scholarship, in 
science, in philosophy, in understanding 
what is happening in society. Besides the 
impact of their spiritual and scholarly 
presence, the religious congregation 
contributed to the well being of the 
colleges in two other significant ways. 
When a congregation undertook a 
college, there was assurance that there 
would be a steady supply of people 
assigned to continue its work with the 
original spirit and intent. There was a 
corporate commitment to assure 
continuity. Moreover, because these 
were vowed celibates living in commun- 
ity and living modestly, they formed a 
living endowment for their schools, 
contributing their services and drawing 
very little in the way of remuneration. 
The challenge posed by dwindling 
numbers of vowed religious therefore 
becomes also a challenge of financing. 
In fact, most of the Catholic colleges are 
having to scramble to catch up with other 
private schools in raising monetary 
endowment to guarantee survival. 

Another aspect of Catholic higher 
education at our time that cannot be 


ignored is the helpful but problematic 
relationship we have with the hierarchic 
church. I know that that is so in all 
church colleges to some extent. We have 
the added dimension in our circles that 
we are a global church that is organized 
out of Europe, out of an old tradition that 
looks back to Christendom. It looks back 
to a time of unquestioned symbiosis of 
church and state. We still have a church 
hierarchic structure that was modeled on 
the Constantinian Empire and which 
therefore finds itself in head-on 
contradiction with the way we think 
about society in an age of almost 
universal democracy. Our church 
structures do not engage easily with an 
era of freedom for intentional 
communities and associations, an age of 
universal education, of dissemination of 
knowledge through newspapers, 
technical journals and the electronic 
media. Our culture and social context do 
not blend well with a Constantinian 
structure of governance. We find 
ourselves challenged frequently to deal 
with the tensions that arise from that. 
Most recently, the situation of the 
Catholic colleges in North America has 
been very much influenced and shaped by 
the Second Vatican council and its 
aftermath. That council of the Catholic 
bishops of the world was a kind of an 
earthquake in our church. It opened up 
an agenda of more than 400 years, 
because previous authoritative 
pronouncements had not taken into 
account the industrial revolution, the rise 
of modern science, the acceptance of 
modern democratic patterns in society, or 
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all of modern philosophy. Nor had the 
official teaching really responded yet to 
the challenges of the Reformers 
concerning Scripture, grace, and faith. 
When the council came it was an 
earthquake, and, like any earthquake, it 
left the landmarks disturbed and 
therefore left a lot of people rather 
disoriented and upset. At that point the 
Congregation for Christian Education, 
which is a branch of the Holy See, put 
out feelers and asked for the forming of 
an international federation of Catholic 
universities. 

Shortly thereafter the congregation 
also asked for a document that would 
define what a Catholic university or 
college should be in our time. In 
response to that request, a number of 
international meetings were held, and 
they produced a document that was not 
acceptable to the Roman congregation. It 
was not acceptable because it did not 
make a tight enough connection with 
Roman authority and local episcopal 
authority to satisfy the Roman 
expectations. It was also not acceptable 
because of what it said about academic 
freedom. Successive cardinals in charge 
of the congregation wanted a narrower 
definition of academic freedom and a 
more detailed definition of the 
relationship to the hierarchic church. 

In 1983, the new code of canon law 
came out and included a number of 
Canons about the governance of Catholic 
colleges, about pastoral care of students 
in Catholic colleges, about curriculum, 
etc. The new code also introduced an 
innovation relating to theology 
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professors, who were to be required to 
have a mandate from the hierarchic 
church. That requirement has caused 
quite a difficult situation in North 
America because we are chartered by 
civil authority; we participate in non- 
church-related accrediting bodies; we 
have to deal with the AAUP; and we 
have to deal with the hiring laws and the 
non-discrimination and contract laws, 
and so on. Potential conflict of laws 
between the canonical system and the 
civil system posed a threat, but more than 
that, there was a conflict of underlying 
philosophy of higher education. Behind 
that there is a tension in ways in which 
the church is understood: what it is to be 
a church, how higher education plays a 
role in the life and thinking of the 
church. 

In 1990, with all of the questions 
unsolved, there came a document from 
the Holy See under the title of Ex corde 
ecclesiae (this title, of course, refers to 
the first sentence, that the university was 
born out of the heart of the church). In 
that document, there is a sublime and 
inspirational philosophy of higher 
education. It is a really splendid 
document about the tasks of Christian 
higher education. It calls, for instance, 
for Christians to confront the increasing 
dissipation of the disciplines which deal 
with detail within each academic 
discipline and usually do not ask what it 
means for human life and society. It 
calls for philosophy and theology to 
provide a means of integration of various 
fields of knowledge and for ethical 
reflection to be guaranteed in the 
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professional schools. It demands 
interdisciplinary conversation at all 
levels. It asks for a deeper thinking 
through of the purposes of higher 
education from a Christian perspective. 
It asks also for a basic formation in 
liberal arts for all students as a way of 
educating the heart as well as the mind 
and the imagination. The document 
points to the need to build bridges of 
empathy into other cultures, into the 
experiences of other people, and so on. 
And it asks quite particularly for a 
scholarly confrontation of the assump- 
tions behind modern technical inven- 
tions, modern patterns of communication 
as we develop them technically, and the 
sciences involving cosmic exploration, 
those involving human life and health, 
and those that shape society. 

It is a sublime document; it sets a 
strenuous agenda for what Christian 
higher education might be. The snag lies 
in the fact that a second part, a final part 
of the document, asks for specific 
canonical regulations of how this is 
going to happen. As of this moment, we 
are still wrestling after nine years with 
how we are going to manage that. There 
has been a very helpful committee of U.S. 
bishops, appointed by the U.S. Catholic 
bishops conference and led by Bishop 
Leibrecht, a great negotiator and 
diplomat, and a very visionary and 
hardworking person. The committee 
which included non-voting 
representatives of the colleges produced a 
document adapted for U.S. 
implementation. This was passed by the 


body of U.S. Bishops in November 1996 
by 224 votes to 6. It was sent on to Rome 
for approval but was returned some 
months later with a list of changes to be 
made in this “first draft.” We seem to be 
engaged indefinitely on this committee. 
We are still negotiating and trying to 
work out a solution workable in the 
United States and acceptable to Rome. 


Probably all church-related 
institutions have some of these tensions 
between autonomy and accountability to 
the church authorities. One outcome of 
the particular issues for the Catholic 
colleges is that they have been taking 
stock of their current situation in new 
ways. They were taking continuity of the 
mission for granted in their hiring 
practices since the 1970s, but now they 
are addressing the mission of the school 
explicitly in hiring in most cases. They 
are now engaging their faculties in 
strategies for preserving their traditional 
mission and adapting it to changing 
circumstances in fidelity to the faith 
tradition. There is a rising tide of 
enthusiasm for what those colleges might 
be as a genuine Christian presence in 
higher education. There is a growing 
awareness of our ability in the colleges to 
influence the kind of citizenship that our 
graduates are going to exercise when 
they leave us, and the kind of presence 
they are going to be in the professions 
and in their ordinary associations. Our 
schools are making a great effort in this 
regard, and it is already garnering some 
fruit. 
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t was quite a few years ago—in November of 1983, 

to be exact—while I was teaching at Oberlin 

College, that I was invited to give a talk at Calvin 
College. The particular topic of that talk is not important 
for my purposes today. But while there I had dinner with 
several members of the Calvin faculty, Professor 
Wolterstorff, one of my fellow panelists, among them. | 
have not forgotten an exchange we had over dinner, 
though he probably has. 

How the subject came up I do not remember, but we 
were talking about academic institutions. And J noted— 
drawing on examples from Princeton, the University of 
Virginia, and Oberlin—that excellent schools often 
seemed to be obnoxiously self-conscious about their 
excellence. In many and various ways they reminded 
themselves of how good they were. I had, I said, 
gradually come to the rather melancholy conclusion that 
this was, in fact, part of the way you stayed good. A kind 
of annoying self-consciousness seemed to be part of the 
price one had to pay for excellence. Although it seemed 
too bad, I had begun to think that such excessive self- 
preoccupation was a kind of necessity for any institution 
that wanted to be first-rate. 

With which observation Professor Wolterstorff 
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immediately disagreed—so immediately 
as to be almost a reflex action. Not so. 
he said. That this might happen he was, 
of course. ready to allow. But he saw no 
reason why I should think of it as a kind 
of tragic institutional necessity—the dark 
side of excellence. He saw no reason 
why there had to be a corrupting side to 
attention to excellence, why we might not 
manage to shape and continually 
transform our institutions in the direction 
of the good without such lingering and 
telltale signs of corruption. 

I have never forgotten that dinner 
table conversation because it became for 
me a reminder of the fact that theological 
systems—at least when we have imbibed 
them rather deeply—do indeed make a 
difference. For there, at this casual 
dinner conversation, we could observe a 
bit of the difference between, on the one 
hand, the Calvinist’s robust confidence in 
our power to transform institutions and 
make them approximate ever more 
closely the good, and, on the other, the 
Lutheran’s tendency to see a very deep 
tension between spirit and structure. 


Mistaken Directions 

Theology does sometimes make a 
difference in ways we can be hard 
pressed to articulate. I begin with that 
observation and acknowledgment 
because, in much of the rest of what I 
have to say, I will not be trying to say 
anything peculiarly Lutheran. Indeed, I 
want to say as Clearly as | can at the 
outset that ringing the changes on what 
are thought to be some standard Lutheran 
themes is likely to make things worse 


rather than better in our colleges and 
universities. Writing about the Lutheran 
tradition in higher education, Richard 
Solberg has thought it important to 
emphasize that we should not “impose a 
“Christian worldview’” (Solberg, 1997, 
p. 73). True enough—and of some 
educational importance. But the 
quotation marks appear to suggest doubt 
that there is in fact such a thing as a 
“Christian worldview,” doubts that come 
all too easily to Lutherans who are 
tempted to consign such matters to the 
kingdom of the left hand. 

This can lead to very troubling 
consequences indeed. Solberg deduces 
from Luther’s understanding of Christian 
liberty the following, to me astonishing, 
claim: “Neither the personal conduct of 
the Christian nor his religious or 
intellectual inquiry is subject to any 
human judgment. In Luther’s thought, 
the descriptive use of the term “Christian’ 
implied ‘freedom’ rather than 
‘restriction.’ Luther’s daring 
affirmation, based on his understanding 
of the grace of God, might help to erase 
the popular image of the Christian 
college in America as restrictive in both 
thought and conduct” (Solberg, 1997, p. 
75). 

Talk about the wrong prescription 
for the patient. Perhaps—I say, only, 
perhaps—something like this might have 
been a sound prescription for 25 or 30 
years ago, when the culture still did some 
of our work for us. Then, perhaps, the 
thought and conduct of students coming 
to our colleges and universities had been 
shaped in considerable measure by what 
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was then still a relatively intact Christian 
culture. But no more. To suppose that 
the danger Christian colleges face today 
is that they might too greatly restrict 
thought and conduct—in a time when 
students’ thoughts are almost entirely 
unformed by Christian belief and their 
conduct is shaped far more by whatever 
the law allows than by Christian 
morality—is to convict oneself of 
irrelevance. It is not at all unlike faculty 
members who teach the Bible in religion 
departments across the country, 
remembering how naively pious they 
themselves were as college students, and 
teaching a kind of critique of that naive 
reading—but teaching it now to students 
who never had that first naivete and who 
are, therefore, being offered a critique of 
a Set of beliefs they never held, who are 
being set free from chains that may once 
have bound their teachers but never 
bound them. 

This, I predict, is what we are likely 
to get if we start off on a search for 
something peculiarly Lutheran in higher 
education. We will get talk about how 
Lutherans appreciate “paradox.” Or 
platitudes about freedom and mutual 
respect—which few in our society are 
likely to disbelieve and which, therefore, 
are more likely to accommodate the 
culture than to shape anything 
distinctively Christian. We will get a 
misbegotten “two kingdoms” notion, 
shaped largely by the happenstance that 
Troeltsch was translated into English 
before Holl, offered as a justification for 
educational institutions—situated in the 
kingdom of the left hand, after 
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all—which look like all other such 
institutions and have nothing 
distinctively Christian about them. More 
recently we will get talk about the 
importance of diversity—the same kind 
of diversity, it usually turns out, at which 
every other college and university is 
aiming. In the seeking of that elusive 
goal, in the attempt to be like everyone 
else, we will in fact do our bit to destroy 
the possibility that there might be truly 
diverse institutions of higher education in 
our society. 

These are sweeping claims, but they 
get at a reality that tempts Lutheran 
institutions all too readily. Many of these 
institutions are uncertain about their 
identity. Some of them—the Concordias 
of the LCMS, in particular—once had a 
very precise educational aim and 
purpose. Having lost that, they do not, 
however, ask themselves whether they 
have lost their raison d’étre. If there is 
such a thing as a law of society, it is that 
institutions seek to perpetuate 
themselves. They look for a reason for 
existing and may be all too ready to find 
it in a purportedly special Lutheran 
character—as, for example, an 
appreciation of paradox and 
ambivalence. Others of them once had a 
particular clientele and a sense of 
themselves as distinctive. It came from 
very deep immersion in particular forms 
of Lutheranism. But when this is gone, 
perhaps not to be recaptured, it cannot be 
replaced with some generic notion of 
what it means to be Lutheran. 

We need to start over, free of the 
intent to justify our existence. That 
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existence will be more than justified if we 
actually contribute something distinctive 
to the academy, help it to be genuinely 
pluralistic. That existence will not be 
Justified if we do not. We need to ask 
what a Lutheran college or university 
should do to form 
heart and mind. 
Lutheranism, after 
all, arose as a 
university 
movement; yet, in 
this country, at 
least, it has not 
been particularly 
successful in 
shaping first-rate 
academic 
institutions. 

Perhaps this is 
because we have 
forgotten the true 
character of Lutheranism. It did not 
arise as an independent religious 
movement, nor did it intend to 
understand itself as one. It presupposed 
the Catholic substance off which it 
continued to live even while offering 
proposals for reform. It will always be 
mistaken, then, to try to fashion a purely 
“Lutheran” understanding of what 
Christian higher education ought to be. 
But if there is a reason for the continued 
existence of such institutions, they must 
offer something distinctive and 
distinctively Christian. 

That does not, of course, mean that 
we have nothing to learn from other 
colleges and universities. On the 
contrary, we probably have a great deal 
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to learn from them. They are often. in 
their own way, very serious about the 
academic enterprise. We can learn from 
them what it means to have standards. 
We can learn what it means just to be 
interested in ideas and care about them— 
which is something a 
little different from 
connecting students 
all over the country 
up by computers and 
then supposing that 
they are engaging in 
anything that we 
should call study of 
the liberal arts. We 
can learn from them 
that there are always 
limits on how many 
different academic 
programs we can 
offer with rigor and 
excellence. In short, they can teach us 
much about academic excellence that we 
should be willing to learn. Nonetheless, 
we are responsible for thinking in 
Christian ways about this undertaking. 


Two Ways to Shape Life 

I will begin with reference to the 
academic discipline I know best, my own 
discipline which these days gets called 
“religious studies.” There has been 
something of a debate raging in recent 
years among scholars of religion—a 
debate which by now we might simply 
call, keeping in mind the institutional 
locations of some of its principal 
participants, “Chicago v. Yale.” In some 
ways it’s a very old debate between those 
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(Chicago) who want to continue the 
Enlightenment project of trying to make 
religion intelligible to its cultured 
despisers, and those (Yale) who hold that 
believers should concentrate on 
developing the particularities of their 
own outlook, whether or not that outlook 
seems to make sense to outsiders. Or we 
could say, it is a debate between those 
who think it essential to translate 
Christian categories into terms that will 
make sense to moderns (or post- 
moderns), and those who expect that to 
be the quickest way to irrelevance and 
believe that Christians need not 
accommodate their views to the seeming 
“norms” of contemporary experience. 

To see a little of what is at stake 
here, think of moral language—for 
example, the very common Christian 
evocation of the virtue of love. For one 
view, the Christian ideal of love is 
probably best translated into language 
about equal regard for the dignity of 
every human being. For the other view, 
the Christian virtue of love probably 
cannot be explained fully apart from the 
biblical narrative about God’s steadfast 
commitment to Israel, and, especially, 
that commitment enacted in Jesus. 

If forced to choose sides in this 
debate as I have, no doubt, oversimplified 
it here, I will go with Yale rather than 
Chicago. Put theologically, I think that 
an understanding of the Christian life 
does indeed begin with the particularities 
of a history. The biblical story gives 
content to a word such as “love,” and one 
cannot adequately explain the Christian 
virtue apart from the Christian story. 
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The language of equal regard for dignity, 
for example, may not capture the sense in 
which I as a Christian ought not weigh 
my own claims equally with yours when 
they conflict. Hence, however close 
“equal regard” may come to what 
Christians often mean by love, it cannot 
capture fully the meaning of love in the 
life of those committed to a crucified 
God, revealed in the story of Jesus, who 
did not think equality with God a thing to 
be grasped. 

The deeper point here, which will 
enable us to begin to move beyond the 
intramural disputes of my own chaotic 
discipline, is this: To the extent that 
Yale is right, we could never teach the 
Christian way of life only by teaching 
moral philosophy. Nor even could we 
simply teach good moral philosophy and 
then supplement it with a few biblical 
narratives—prominent among them, no 
doubt, the story of the Good Samaritan. 
For Yale’s point is that the Christian life 
is not so much a philosophy as it is, in 
truth, a way of life. This debate in 
religious studies turns out, I think, to be 
one version of a much more general 
problem. 

Speaking very abstractly and in 
terms of ideal types, I will, in the next 
few paragraphs, draw upon a well known 
essay by Michael Oakeshott in order to 
describe two different ways of life 
(Oakeshott, 1962). Neither of these can 
be lived in undiluted fashion, but it will 
always be important to know which of 
them predominates in any community. 
The first way of life can be characterized 
as “a habit of affection and conduct.” 
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That is. decisions are not the product 
chiefly of reflective thought. nor are they 
made by applying some general principle 
to a situation. Rather, when this form of 
life is dominant, we act from habits of 
behavior taken for granted in the 
community and inculcated in the young. 
Decisions are reached almost without 
reflection, just as we learn to speak our 
native tongue without on every occasion 
of speech pausing to review the rules of 
grammar and syntax. 

This kind of life is transmitted in a 
manner appropriate to 
its form. Certainly its 
transmission will not 
take place chiefly in a 
classroom, nor by 
learning—and then 
learning to apply—a 
set of rules. We 
might learn a foreign 
language that way, 
but “we acquire our 
habits of conduct in 
the same way as we 
acquire our native 
tongue.” We learn 
from those around 
us—from living with 
people who habitually 
behave in certain ways, from being 
initiated into a tradition of conduct. 
Thus, we have learned to speak English, 
but for most of us there is no moment to 
which we can point as the one at which 
we began to learn the language. It was 
simply habitually spoken by all around 
us. It was the way of life in which we 
were immersed. 


done? 


What should this mixture of 
habit and reflection look like at 
a Christian college or 
university? If our institutions 
aspire both to shape the 
intellect and to instruct the 


conscience of their 
students—to help them love 
God with both mind and 
heart—how should this be 





To be sure, our language will also 
have its grammatical and syntactical 
rules, and the day will probably come 
when we learn them. On one occasion or 
another they may help us over a difficult 
point, but that sort of learning has 
relatively little to do with making us 
skilled speakers of the language. For 
education in our native tongue cannot be 
confined to particular moments. It is the 
sea in which we float and then, perhaps, 
swim. 

One thing, though, such a way of life 
lacks. Precisely 
because it gives us 
the ability to act 
without hesitation 
or doubt, it does 
not give the 
critical ability to 
analyze and 
evaluate our 
shared way of life. 
It does not teach 
us the distancing 
that critical 
thought requires. 
And, we must 
admit, there may 
be occasions when 
a community—if 
it is to escape pedantry and narrowness, 
and to respond to new insights and 
possibilities—will be greatly in need of 
the self-critical powers that are not 
cultivated by this first way of life. 

The second form of life, also an ideal 
construct, gives what the first lacks. For 
it, “activity is determined, not by a habit 
of behaviour, but by the reflective 
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application of a moral criterion,” whether 
in the form of ideals or rules. Such a 
way of life requires a systematic 
understanding of its foundational 
principles, which can then be applied to 
different situations. And we must 
cultivate in ourselves a critical, self- 
reflective ability to. defend those 
principles against all challenges—or, if 
we encounter a persuasive challenge, to 
alter our way of life. 

In such a community, education 
cannot come primarily from observing 
and practicing the appropriate behavior 
of others. Instead, we will need an 
intellectual training in the principles that 
shape our life, in their proper 
application, and in their defense against 
challenges from various quarters. The 
aim is that each person should act self- 
consciously, aware of the grounds upon 
which he or she acts and prepared to 
defend those grounds. This way of life, 
intensely self-critical, cannot offer what 
the first does: certainty about how to act, 
the ability to act unreflectively and 
without hesitation. It may give us 
considerable certainty about how to think, 
but not about how to act. For the 
constant encouragement of self-reflection 
undermines the ability to act habitually 
and confidently. The pause for reflection 
that is always needed before one acts can 
be paralyzing. Our action— like our 
speech in a language that is not our 
native tongue—is apt to be halting on 
more than one occasion. 

The life of any actual community is 
likely to combine these two forms—and 
that is all to the good. “Neither, taken 
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alone, recommends itself convincingly as 
a likely form of the moral life, in an 
individual or in a society; the one is all 
habit, the other all reflection.” The life 
of any community is likely to involve 
some mixture of the two, though the 
character of that community will depend 
a good bit on the character of the 
mixture. 

What should this mixture look like 
at a Christian college or university? If 
our institutions aspire both to shape the 
intellect and to instruct the conscience of 
their students—to help them love God 
with both mind and heart—how should 
this be done? To say that this is a large 
question would be an understatement, but 
perhaps we can take some small steps to 
address it. 


The Classroom 

We begin with the classroom, with 
the education of the mind; for a college is 
an institution dedicated to teaching and 
learning, and the classroom surely is 
central to that endeavor. In certain 
obvious ways, it will be the second form 
of life—as a product not of habit but of 
rational criticism—that must 
predominate in the classroom. This 
means, of course, encouraging the free 
play of ideas. It means that self- 
conscious attempts to shape the attitudes 
and beliefs of students will be out of 
place—out of place, if for no other 
reason, because they are likely to seem 
narrow and confined, to lack the 
“elbowroom” (to use a term of 
Newman’s) that the life of the mind 
requires. 
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Of course, if colleges do not find 
other ways to shape character, they are 
likely to seize upon the classroom as the 
place to do it. Thus, when colleges cease 
to be residential, when many of their 
students commute, it may seem that 
nothing is left to carry the institution’s 
identity save the classroom. At that 
point, however, it may be better to admit 
that the nature of the institution has 
changed and that it simply cannot be a 
place that transmits a way of life. 
Community colleges do some very good 
things, but shaping of character and 
transmission of a shared way of life are 
not among them. 

The alternative to self-conscious 
shaping of belief, however, is not an 
approach which prescinds entirely from 
the search for truth within the classroom. 
We can think about the problem by 
making some prepositional distinctions. 
The teaching ofa way of life may mean 
(1) teaching about a way of life, (2) 
teaching in a way of life, or (3) teaching 
into a way of life. In my view, the faculty 
of any Christian college ought not do the 
third of these in the classroom, but they 
ought also not confine themselves to the 
first. The second—teaching in a way of 
life—is also an important and legitimate 
aim, even and especially in the 
classroom. 

There are strong cultural forces at 
work that encourage us to confine our 
teaching of what is good and true to 
teaching about different views of 
goodness and truth. This leads very 
generally to what we can call a cafeteria 
style of teaching. We hold before 


students various possible attitudes toward 
a question, or we present a variety of 
ways of life—careful always to keep our 
own “preferences” hidden. The implicit 
message is that each of us must simply 
make our choices as we pass down the 
cafeteria line. Some are drawn to salad; 
others to pecan pie. No matter. The 
important thing is that we develop the 
critical skills to make these choices our 
own, the skills needed to articulate our 
choices and defend them. A way of life 
is not, for this cafeteria style of teaching. 
something that claims us and, perhaps, 
Judges us; it is something we adopt. 

There are, I think, good reasons for 
doubting the wisdom of such an 
approach. By the time students arrive at 
college their characters are already quite 
well formed—and, often, formed in quite 
different ways. In some contexts and 
moods we celebrate this diversity. When 
we think of transmitting a way of life, 
however, we might be inclined to call it 
not diversity but fragmentation—and to 
bemoan it. This is the sense in which 
pluralism is a problem for those who 
would teach about the good and the true. 
It is the sense in which Aristotle was 
quite right to hold that ethics is a branch 
of politics—and that only those who have 
been well brought up, whose habits of 
behavior are well developed, are prepared 
to engage in the critical reflection that 
classroom study requires. 

In the face of such cultural forces, 
we take refuge in the cafeteria style of 
teaching. We teach about ways of life, 
helping our students to become sharper 
reasoners—and probably helping them to 
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become closet skeptics. They learn that 
they can argue for and against every way 
of life, and they are likely to conclude 
sooner or later that we just all make our 
choices—with little more to be said than 
that. 

If we are not satisfied to understand 
our calling in this way—and I think we 
ought not be—we may be tempted to try 
not just to teach about ways of life but 
also to teach into the Christian way of 
life. That is, we may be tempted to use 
the classroom to inculcate a way of life. 
This temptation can come in different 
forms. On occasion 
faculty in Christian 
colleges, supposing 
their students to be 
religiously naive and 
insufficiently 
critical, may take as 
their task the 
undermining of that 
belief structure 
which the students 
bring with them to 
college. Such 
faculty seek to teach 
into a way Of life; 
they indoctrinate, 
although, of course, 
they never think of themselves as doing 
so. They simply indoctrinate into some 
(by their lights) more sophisticated way 
of thinking. Few approaches to teaching 
are more condescending or manipulative, 
and we see here one danger that comes 
from understanding the classroom as a 
place where we teach into a way of life. 
But even those who do not condescend to 
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We can seek to teach not 
simply about nor into but in 
the Christian way of life. As 
those who ourselves find the 
faith to be intelligible and, 
even, alluring, we can do our 


thinking precisely as such 
people —thinking about our 
subject matter, whatever it may 
be, as a topic for investigation 
within a Christian outlook. 





their students in such a manner, even 
those who only wish to pass on the faith 
in a deepened form, should be reluctant 
to think of the classroom as a place 
where such inculcation takes place. 

To be sure, of the three prepositional 
formulations I used—teaching about, 
teaching in, and teaching into a way of 
life—only the last one might seem to 
accept fully the responsibility of a 
Christian college to shape the character 
of its students. Nevertheless, the 
instructing of the conscience and the 
molding of the heart that any richly 
developed way of 
life finally requires 
are not the proper 
aim of the professor 
in the classroom. 
Granting that both 
heart and mind are 
involved in a way 
of life, in our 
teaching we ought 
to focus chiefly on 
the mind. To 
attempt more runs 
the risk of a 
dangerous kind of 
presumption. 
When we think of 
our teaching as inculcation into the 
Christian life—or any other way of 
life—kind of manufacturing model seems 
to be at work. The student becomes a 
“product” to be shaped in certain ways. 
But too intense an effort to shape souls 
within the classroom is likely to 
undermine the need to learn how to think 
with clarity and care—and, we might 
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add. undermine the sheer fun of 
intellectual endeavor. 

Moreover, especially from a 
Christian perspective we should note how 
the manufacturing image may lead us to 
miss an important truth. To the degree 
that we want our students to come into 
the truth, we ought not suppose that this 
truth is simply within our control. If it 
were, teaching would be chiefly an 
exercise of power. But the truth we seek 
is not our possession. It judges and 
transforms teacher as well as student. 
William F. May has suggested that we 
think not of manufacturing, but of a 
humbler analogy—dirt farming. Ours is 
not the responsibility to turn out a perfect 
product, nor should we suppose that it is 
within our power to do so. Rather. May 
suggests, “one tills the ground a little, 
broadcasts some seed, and hopes for a 
little sun and rain. One does one’s best, 
while conceding and perhaps even 
thanking God that much, perhaps even 
the most important work, lies beyond 
one’s power to mess up or guarantee” 
(May, 1989. p. 270). 

This we can do with integrity—not 
hiding our own convictions, but teaching 
as the believers we are and want to be. | 
like to think, in fact, that May’s image 
captures much of the sense in which 
teaching is a vocation that can only be 
lived in faith and hope. There are 
powers at work here far beyond our own, 
and May’s image of the farmer sowing 
seed ought to have considerable 
resonance within a Christian mind. 
Calling to mind as it does one of Jesus’ 
parables, it has often appealed to 


Christians —as, for example, in Matthias 
Claudius’ hymn: 

We plow the fields and scatter 

The good seed on the land. 

But it is fed and watered 

By God's almighty hand. 

In doing so we can seek to teach not 
simply about nor into but in the Christian 
way of life. As those who ourselves find 
the faith to be intelligible and, even, 
alluring, we can do our thinking 
precisely as such people—thinking about 
our subject matter, whatever it may be, as 
a topic for investigation within a 
Christian outlook. Indeed, in the highly 
politicized academy of late twentieth 
century America, Christians may well be 
the last academicians really to struggle to 
be fair, not to indoctrinate, in the 
classroom. They may be among the last 
within the academy really to believe that 
the classroom is a place where ideas are 
examined and enjoyed—free of the 
pressure to espouse a position. 

To the degree that we truly prize 
diversity, and do not only like to talk 
about it, we ought to hope that there will 
be colleges in which the curriculum and 
the faculty give special place to a 
Christian vision of the world. An 
academy in which all institutions look 
pretty much like the University of 
Chicago or the University of Michigan is 
not a very diverse academy. At Christian 
colleges there ought to be a significant 
place within the curriculum for courses 
which help students see what the world 
looks like from the perspective of 
Christian faith. There is no reason at all 
why these should only be religion 
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courses, and there is certainly no reason 
why such courses must seek to bring 
students into the circle of faith or look 
essentially like seminary courses. But 
students who have been helped to see 
what some aspect of the world looks like 
from within the faith will, at least, have a 
clearer idea of what to reject if they 
decide or discover that they do not share 
the faith! Without a distinctive 
commitment to transmitting a tradition, 
Christian colleges have no particular 
reason for existence. Certainly that 
commitment. if it is to be meaningful, 
must have some impact upon the shape of 
the college’s curriculum. 


Beyond the Classroom 

James Burtchaell has recently traced 
a little of the history of what he calls 
~The Decline and Fall of the Christian 
College” (1991). He means by this 
chiefly the colleges founded by mainline 
Protestant bodies, but he also suggests 
that much the same fate may await many 
colleges of Roman Catholic or 
Evangelical background unless they heed 
some of the lessons in the story he 
recounts. Among these lessons is a very 
simple one to which Burtchaell returns 
on several occasions: “[P]ublic faith. . . 
cannot survive without public profession” 
(1991, No. 12, p. 29). Or: “[W]hatever a 
university or college is committed to 
must be able to be professed out loud, and 
honestly” (1991, No. 13, p. 38). 
Professed even within the classroom. 

But surely not only, or even 
primarily, in the classroom. We need 
therefore, to turn to a different aspect of 
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our topic. The classroom. I have 
suggested, is chiefly a place to shape the 
intellect, not a place to mold the heart. It 
is, at least at a Christian college, a place 
where there should be serious attempts to 
envision the world from a Christian 
standpoint, but not a place where faculty 
aim at shaping the souls of their students. 
In the classroom, therefore. the form of 
life that is exemplified will be primarily 
the second form I outlined earlier—a 
form that emphasizes the development of 
our capacity for critical, self-reflective 
understanding. 

We know, however, that mind and 
heart—like the two natures in the one 
person of Christ! —can be distinguished 
but not separated. Our moral character is 
not unrelated to our capacity for 
academic study, and this is true even 
apart from any particular Christian 
premises. In Charles Williams’ novel 
Descent Into Hell, there is a character 
named Wentworth, who is a military 
historian. Wentworth has been engaged 
in an intellectual controversy with Aston 
Moffatt, another military historian. 

Their debate. of interest only to 
specialists, is a complicated one turning 
on details about some skirmishes in the 
Wars of the Roses. And at one point in 
the novel, Williams helps us to see the 
dispute not just as academic, but as 
moral: 

“Aston Moffatt, who was by now 
almost seventy, derived a great deal of 
intellectual joy from expounding his 
point of view. He was a pure scholar, a 
holy and beautiful soul who would have 
sacrificed reputation, income, and life, if 
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necessary, for the discovery of one fact 
about the horse-boys of Edward 
Plantagenet. He had determined his 
nature. Wentworth was younger and at a 
more critical point, at that moment when 
a man’s real concern begins to separate 
itself from his pretended, and almost to 
become independent of himself. He 
raged secretly as he wrote his letters and 
drew up his evidence; he identified 
-scholarship with himself, and asserted 
himself under the disguise of a defence of 
scholarship. He refused to admit that the 
exact detail of Edward’s march was not, 
in fact, worth to him the cost of a single 
cigar.... 

“He was sitting now in his study, his 
large body leaning forward over the 
table, and his hands had paused in 
measuring the plan that lay in front of 
him. He was finding the answer to Aston 
Moffatt’s last published letter difficult, 
yct he was determined that Moffatt could 
not be right. He was beginning to twist 
the intention of the sentences in his 
authoritics, preferring strange meanings 
and awkward constructions, adjusting 
evidence, manipulating words. In 
defence of his conclusion he was willing 
to cheat in the evidence... .” (Williams, 
1949, pp. 38ff). 


Williams’ point is clear: vision and 
virtuc—intellectual and moral virtue, 
mind and heart—can never be entirely 
separated. 

This means that the task of 
educating students in a Christian college 
will extend well beyond curriculum or 
classroom. It should have an impact on 


countless aspects of life—from the 
structure of living arrangements in 
dormitories; to the way in which the 
Christian calendar has its effect upon the 
academic calendar; to the way in which 
the college treats administrative 
assistants, custodians, and other support 
personnel; to the way in which it 
downsizes when it must; to the speakers 
and entertainers brought to campus with 
student and institutional funds; to the 
way in which faculty hiring and student 
recruitment are conducted. But it is very 
difficult indeed to know how to aim 
directly at such more wide-ranging 
impact. Should we require daily chapel 
services and attendance at them as a way 
of placing the instruction of the 
conscience at the center of campus life? 
Intriguing as such an experiment might 
be, by itself it would be unlikely to have 
the desired effect. 

As C. S. Lewis once noted, in an 
essay titled, “The Decline of Religion,” 
“The “decline of religion’ so often 
lamented (or welcomed) is held to be 
shown by empty chapels. Now it is quite 
true that chapels which were full in 1900 
are empty in 1946 [the year in which 
Lewis was writing]. But this change was 
not gradual. It occurred at the precise 
moment when chapel ceased to be 
compulsory. It was not in fact a decline; 
it was a precipice” (1970, p. 218). There 
is no quick fix here; there are only 
countless decisions, cach of which has its 
own impact. There is, however, onc 
factor that is critical for a college that 
aspires to share and transmit a way of 
life. 
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A college cannot aspire to be a 
Christian and, more particularly, 
Lutheran institution unless some “critical 
mass” of its community can share such a 
commitment. Only then can a particular 
way of life become the native tongue of 
the place, the sea in which all swim, the 
“habit of affection and conduct” that 
permeates the life of the place. James 
Burtchaell has put the point this way: “In 
every one of its component elements— 
governors, administrators, faculty, and 
students [and, | am tempted to add, staff] 
—the academy must have a 
predominance of committed and 
articulate communicants of its mother 
church. This must be regarded, not as an 
alien consideration, but as a professional 
qualification. This means that every 
adjective whereby an institution wishes to 
qualify itself (including its Christian 
allegiance) must represent a quality that 
is openly and unapologetically appraised 
and solicited in every recruitment 
process” (1991, No. 13, p. 38). 

That is straightforwardly put—but true, I 
think. And it makes clear that such 
aspirations cannot and will not be met 
simply via a course or two offered in a 
Department of Religion or Theology. 
This is a matter that affects the structure 
of the entire institution. 

I do not underestimate the 
difficulties that Burtchaell’s argument 
presents, nor how far we have to go in 
order to meet it. If he is right, as I think 
he is, it means that there can be no such 
thing as a generically Lutheran 
institution—as if a college could be 
Lutheran while floating free of 
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attachment to any particular Lutheran 
church body, as if it could be its own 
church. Nor can we authentically meet 
his requirement simply by hiring faculty 
who are nominally Lutheran but have 
little sympathy for the aims of a 
Christian college—as if an alienated 
Lutheran were to be preferred to a 
genuinely devout Presbyterian. 
Nevertheless, if a way of life is to be 
transmitted, its exemplars must be 
present—and willing to bear the burden 
of being exemplars. Its patterns of 
conduct must be habitual and almost 
instinctive among some critical mass of 
the community, must be the native 
language of their hearts and minds. Such 
habits of behavior and belief must be 
seen, in Burtchaell’s words, “not as an 
alien consideration, but as a professional 
qualification.” And if such a “critical 
mass” of genuinely qualified scholars 
cannot be found? Then it is time, again, 
to reconsider one’s reason for being. 

For some, perhaps for many, the lure 
of such an institution may be offset by the 
fears to which it gives rise. For although 
we may in many respects be drawn 
toward it, we may also think it 
dangerous—a potentially closed and 
repressive world. There is no sure way 
around that danger. To permit this fear 
to take root at the heart of an institution 
is to ensure that it will remain “open” — 
and also that it will fail to transmit a way 
of life. Perhaps, though, we can deal 
with the fear in part by reminding 
ourselves again that the way of life 
Christians seek to transmit is not their 
possession. It transcends us and judges 
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us even as we seek to be faithful to it and 
transmit it. Perhaps, therefore, the 
chapel does have a place, even if not as a 
requirement. Josef Pieper, commenting 
on the way in which philosophy in the 
modern world has lost the churchly 
context for its work, wrote words that 
have not gone out of date: “Do we not 
find ourselves somewhat caught in the 
modern world of work—faced with the 
increasing politicalization of the 
academic realm and the ominous 
shrinking of inner and outer 
opportunities for public discourse, and 
especially for genuine debate’? Where 
shall we seek the “free area” in which 
alone theoria can thrive... ? We begin 
to understand that Plato’s Academy had 
been a thiasos, a religious association 
assembling for regular sacrificial 
worship” (1964, p. 175). 

A community dedicated to passing 
on a valued way of life does well also to 
gather regularly to confess its failures 
and recommit itself to that way of 
life—which is not its possession, but a 
gift it has received and now gives. It 
needs to remind itself, publicly and 
regularly, that this way of life claims and 
judges it. That is its only real protection 
against presumption and the only way, 
finally, to reckon with the permanent 


tension between spirit and structure. ? 
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On the Future of the Church-Related College 


James Tunstead Burtchaell, (1998). The Dying of the Light: The 
Disengagement of Colleges and Universities from their Christian 
Churches. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans. 


I have been trying of late to figure out the difference between hand 
wringing and lament. As I write, my historian’s eye is watching the 
intensely partisan debate on impeachment, which seems only the most 
current example of how divided we have become as a people. Every issue 
finds Americans either “for” or “against,” in this camp or that, wringing 
our hands or singing laments, polarized by what has variously been called 
culture wars, moral politics, and “the twilight of common dreams.” 

The problem is one of perspective, the old dilemma of a glass half- 
full or half-empty. Four decades of Cold War thinking has taken its 
toll—the most vocal players in this post-Cold War world are those who 
insist there be an enemy, that they know who it is, and that it be blamed 
for everything that’s wrong in their world. The solution: a return to the 
days of yore before all the bad things started happening. Hand wringing 
serves these folks well thanks to its contagious appeal. A lament, in 
contrast, admits loss while retaining hope. 

James Burtchaell’s exhaustive work needs to be considered in this 
light. Through a study of seventeen colleges and universities in seven 
different denominational traditions, Burtchaell traces a story of 
declension in “the mutual patronage between college and church” over 
the course of this century. His evidence for change is a heavy use of 
Statistics that beg for interpretation—what is the index, for example, by 
which an institution is judged Lutheran enough’? By the percentage of 
students from that faith tradition? The percentage of faculty who share it? 
Or is there an entirely different marker by which religious identity is 
revealed? 

The reader is advised to begin with the denomination she knows best 
rather than tackle the whole of this dense 800+ page narrative. The 
chapter on Lutheran institutions of higher education examines a school 
from each of the three primary strands of Lutheranism in the United 
States—St. Olaf, representing the American Lutheran Church 
(Burtchaell’s term is “confessing Lutherans”), Gettysburg, representing 
the Lutheran Church in America (Americanist Lutherans), and 
Concordia River Forest, representing The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod. 

Burtchaell tracks the gradual secularization of each of these schools 
through the administrations of their twentieth-century presidents, in 
particular those on whose watch the decline in church-relatedness grew 
more evident. Two changes stand out: colleges went from being 
distinctively Lutheran to emphasizing their Christian character in an 


effort to address their increasingly diverse 
student bodies. And they began to focus 
more on liberal arts curricula when fewer 
of their students wished to train for various 
ministries. 

In both its close church-relatedness 
and its primary objective of training 
church workers, Concordia stands in 
contrast to Gettysburg and St. Olaf. This 
case study of the Missouri Synod 
experience convinces Burtchaell that “Of 
all the denominational education networks, 
this one is ostensibly the most closely 
“owned and operated’ by the church, yet it 
is not and cannot be controlled.” 

A series of demographic changes in 
the 1960s and 70s and decreasing 
synodical subsidy left its colleges more 
tuition-dependent. Adding to this the 
difficult history of the 1970s in the church 
and on this campus, Burtchaell concludes 
that both church and college have become 
places where “theological discourse and 
inquiry have in large part been sedated.” In 
all of this, he finds paradoxical (and 
therefore especially Lutheran?) the synod’s 
“resolute capacity to suppress all manner 
of open dissent in favor of a centralized 
definition of acceptable belief,” thus 
weakening its colleges’ ability to fulfill 
their mission. 

The question at the heart of this 
debate is beyond our grasp in this limited 
space: how thick does the affiliation with 
the institutional church need to be? How 
thin is too thin for a school to still call 
itself “a college of the church”? Is the 
problem simply that these schools can no 
longer be controlled by the churches that 
birthed them? A closer reading will find 
the churches and their schools jointly 
complicit in their mutual disengagement. 


Books in Review 


As the colleges have responded to student 
interests and needs with expanded 
programs and services, the churches have 
demonstrated their lack of interest by 
investing fewer resources in their schools. 
Significantly, Burtchaell believes that the 
criticism leveled at schools by “embittered 
and pugnacious” conservatives within a 
sponsoring church body serves only to stir 
up negativity and rancor. 

This lament over the state of church- 
related institutions of higher education too 
often slips into hand wringing. Yes, some 
schools have lost their identity as colleges 
of the churches by which they were 
founded. Yet the churches themselves have 
hardly remained static over the course of 
this century, in some cases experiencing 
identity changes of their own. 

In the end, Burtchaell offers no 
solutions as to how these identities might 
be somehow reconciled or restored, 
insisting that is not his purpose. Rather, he 
expects his readers to recognize 
Santayana’s warning that “those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it.” Far more useful to those 
interested in stemming the tide is George 
Marsden’s treatise, The Outrageous Idea 
of Christian Scholarship (Oxford 
University Press, 1997). What Marsden 
laments in far fewer pages and in a more 
tightly constructed argument is the 
academic dismissal of religiously informed 
scholarship. 

And so we return to where we began. 
How does one understand the relationship 
between a church-related school and its 
church? Some see the flame dimming and 
say the light is dying. But others say 
differently as they trim the wick and 
replenish the oil.? 
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What Do Your Students Think of You? 


There’s an old Hindu fable about a group of blind men who each 
touched an elephant in attempts to sense what the large animal 
looked like. Their perceptions of the elephant depended greatly upon 
what part they touched. After touching the elephant’s broad side, 
one of the men thought the pachyderm was like a wall. Another 
touched the elephant’s leg and assumed the animal was like a tree 
trunk. A third man was led to believe the elephant was similar to a 
rope after having felt the tail. 

Similarly, the way students view an administrator depends upon 
the part of her they see. Students don’t see the big picture. They 
care little about how good the principal is at working with the huge 
variety of tasks and constituencies with which she must deal. They 
view their principals from a narrow focus—how their principal 
affects them as individuals. Yet, narrow as their focus might be, 
students’ perceptions of their principals are crucial elements within a 
school. 

A study done of the images students had of their high school 
principals is instructive for all administrators. Among the findings 
was that principals who appear so busy that they don’t have time for 
students elicit negative student feelings. “He didn’t seem to want to 
be bothered by such small matters as students,” was the recollection 
of one student about her principal. Conversely, administrators who 
took the time to talk to students evoked much more positive 
memories years later. Principals who took the time to listen, were 
available to students, and were willing to negotiate were held in high 
esteem by students (Foster, 1997). 

Students can easily be intimidated by the physical attributes of 
the principal. High school students’ recollections of these attributes 
were overwhelmingly negative when associated with the principal’s 
quest for power (Foster, 1997). It would follow that if high school 
students could be intimidated by the size difference between 
themselves and their principals, grade school students would be even 
more prone to intimidation. 

Students form opinions about an administrator from the amount 
of time she spends with various groups of people. For example, 
while it’s good for principals to show interest in their school’s sports 
program, some non-athletes may conclude that the principal cares 
more about the athletes. In the same way, principals can easily be 
perceived as caring more for the brighter students at the expense of 
those less gifted (Foster, 1997). Or, a principal who spends more 
time with a certain age group may be perceived as being uncaring 
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about students of other ages, especially in 
situations in which the principal also 
teaches a particular age group. 

The climate of a school is enhanced 
when students feel good about their 
principal. It is to everyone’s advantage 
to have a principal who has earned the 
respect and support of the students. To 
that end, some common sense 
suggestions emerge. 

1. It’s important for administrators to 
be sensitive to the needs of students who 
may not normally get much attention 
from her. 

2. The use of genuine praise is effective 
in getting students to feel good about 
themselves, each other, and their school. 
A compliment from a principal means a 
jot to a student. Many students have 
gone farther than they thought they could 
because someone else thought they could. 
3. Students often have a fear of being 
embarrassed. Principals who do things 
to create an atmosphere of trust and self- 
respect can greatly relieve those fears. 

4. The way a principal handles 
emergencies and crises is not lost on 
students. Calm, level-headed leaders are 
far more respected by students than their 
easily excitable counterparts. 
Additionally, students learn life-long 
lessons about dealing with their own 
crises from the positive models of their 
administrators and teachers. 

5. A student’s perception of the 
principal is based largely on one-on-one 
times between the individual student and 
principal. The personal greetings a 
principal gives a student in the morning 
or the chit-chats after school mean much 
more to students than might generally be 


recognized, 

6. Ifa principal’s goal is to be liked 
more by students, leniency and “softness” 
are ways to accomplish those goals, at 
least in the short term. However, good 
administrators are more concerned with 
how well they are preparing their 
students for a lifetime of living than they 
are with how well liked they are. 
Research shows that as students get 
older, the majority wish they would have 
taken academics more seriously. As time 
goes on, students seem to be more 
grateful for administrators and teachers 
who didn’t tolerate anything less than the 
best from students (Merrill, p. 87). 
Sometimes that means making unpopular 
decisions. 

7. While the feelings a student has for a 
principal are based largely upon the sum 
of all the experiences the student has had 
with the principal, little things are 
remembered also. The words and actions 
of a principal, though soon for-gotten by 
her, might well be remembered for a 
lifetime by the student. This applies to 
both positive and negative incidents. 

The impressions an administrator 
leaves with her students can be indelible. 
It’s crucial that principals consistently do 
and say things that reflect the love of 
God.t 
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A Sacred Music Curriculum for Lutheran 
Schools 


What is the relationship between the music of the church and 
Lutheran school education? 

There are as many different answers to that question as there 
are different Lutheran schools. Some view church music as an 
academic subject, others as a recreational activity. It is described as 
a vehicle for outreach, an avenue for individual or group artistic 
expression, a fellowship activity, or a devotional tool. At any given 
time, church music can be any or all of those things. But as far as 
Lutheran schools are concerned, church music must always do one 
thing: teach the true faith and the expression of that faith. 

If we perceive the song of the church to be a response of the 
spirit through an artistic medium, we can only desire to instruct 
children well, both in the faith and in the arts. This enables them to 
know the truth of the church’s teaching and to have the skill and 
confidence to express it freely and articulately. 

While we can all understand the importance of teaching the 
church’s song as a vital part of the spiritual development of 
Lutheran students, one might certainly question whether the tools 
are available to undertake that task effectively. Hymnals, 
supplements, books of children’s songs are all widely available, but 
our schools are finding it more and more difficult to find staff who 
are skilled in their use. There are indeed some useful teaching 
materials currently on the market. Michael Burkhardt’s Singing 
with Understanding (CPH) or the Stepping Stones choir curriculum 
from Choristers Guild offer lesson plan formats for hymns and 
anthems. Lutheran schools need a sequentially arranged, skill-based 
curriculum of sacred music specifically designed to coordinate with 
Lutheran worship practice. It must also be accessible, not just to 
music specialists but to classroom teachers as well. 

Ideally, such a program would be a blending of two different 
components. The first would be a grade-appropriate listing of 
hymns, liturgical songs, and worship music drawn from the wealth 
of material that is available. The second would be a grade-leveled 
curriculum of music skills which would then be incorporated into 
the instruction of the sacred music chosen for each grade. 

Considering the state of music instruction in many of our 
schools, many teachers would welcome even something so basic as a 
graded hymn curriculum. We need to know and say what should be 
learned at each grade level. But why think small? It is entirely 
possible to teach a sequential order of general music skills as we 
teach the music with which we worship. 

Perhaps some accommodating publisher would provide teachers 
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with the some of the following: 


* An age/grade-level appropriate 
curriculum of hymns and sacred songs 
drawn from the publications currently in 
use within the church for Pre-K through 
8. This means selections from children’s 
song books, congregational hymnals, and 
recent supplements. 

« Achart for service planning which 
would show teachers how each musical 
selection coordinates to the lessons for 
the church year. Suggestions for using 
each selection as part of a service should 
also be included, so that teachers and 
pastors could work together to include 
children in worship. 

« Acconsumable workbook for each 
grade level which would contain lesson 
plans foreach hymn. There would be 
tune/text versions of each song with 
numbered measures. Information about 
the hymn-writer, composer, and 
historical and theological content of each 
hymn could be presented through 
worksheets, games, and map activities. 

¢ — A teacher’s guide with appropriate 
suggestions for movement and 
implementation of Orff and rhythm 
activities whenever possible. Each 
lesson might also present ways to relate 
music to other disciplines. 

¢ Tapes or CDs for teachers with 
limited keyboard or vocal skills. These 
could also be used to show children 
authentic ethnic and high quality 
performance of the church’s music. 

¢ A manipulative/visual kit which 
would provide teachers with rhythm 
cards, flash cards, and sight-singing 
charts. 

¢ Short videos about the function of 


various aspects of the worship area or of 
those who lead worship. Aimed at the 
early childhood level, these would help 
teachers let children know what to expect 
when they come to church. 

¢  Special-interest topical modules for 
middle and upper grades. These would 
vary in length, depending on what was 
taught. There could be units on part- 
singing, recorder, handbells or 
choirchimes, or liturgical dance. There 
should be a special unit on worship and 
liturgy in preparation for confirmation, 
because we must no longer assume that 
students will learn these things through 
church attendance. 

¢ And finally (and maybe most 
important!), a series of pamphlets, 
booklets, and workshops for teachers and 
pastors which would help church workers 
refresh their knowledge of church music 
and its relationship to childhood 
learning. This series should include a 
manual on how to teach hymns and 
liturgy in a way that reaches both mind 
and spirit. If we are excited about and 
committed to teaching worship, our 
students will be, also. 


The preparation of such a 
curriculum would be a huge task. But 
consider the rewards. Giving teachers 
well-organized, easy-to-use materials can 
only make them more willing to teach 
music. It would certainly lighten the 
burden for those who now faithfully teach 
sacred music, often by creating their own 
materials. If we want to be a “singing 
church,” we must always be a “learning 
church.” A common curriculum would 
help all of us to work together toward 
that goal. tT 
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Experiencing Intimacy Within The Parish 


Most ministers' at some time grapple with the issue of 
experiencing intimacy within the parish. Js it wise to develop 
close relationships with those whom I serve, or is it better to seek 
out and create those relationships with people outside of the 
church? What kind of boundaries must I draw between my 
professional and personal life? These questions get tougher to 
answer when trust is broken in a close relationship with someone 
in the parish. 

Several years ago, I heard one such story. A middle-aged 
couple who had been in the ministry for ten years was 
experiencing difficulty in their marriage. One night over dinner 
with friends from their parish, they hinted at their marriage 
difficulties. Within a few weeks, most of the parish found out, and 
the couple began to experience more stress! They found 
themselves on the defensive, attempting to alleviate fears and 
concerns for their marriage, combating rmmors of divorce, and re- 
establishing respect for their positions! Needless to say, they 
learned a big lesson: Be careful in whom you place your trust; 
keep a safe distance away from those you serve; and never, ever, 
hint that anything is wrong in your personal life. 

In conversations with other colleagues since then, I have 
learned that experiencing intimacy with parish members is 
difficult for many church professionals. When I first entered the 
ministry, a veteran colleague told me, “Be prepared; being a 
minister within the church can be a very lonely existence.” | 
remember thinking, “How can this be? The church is full of 
people! How could someone, especially a minister, ever feel 
alone!” 

The fact is, many ministers do feel alone. As God’s people, 
though, we need others with whom to be intimate, and to share in 
the gift intimacy can bring. 


Intimacy: A Gift 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity!” (Ps. 133:1). The Christian community can be 
the means by which God’s people experience intimacy, the gift 
that occurs when brothers and sisters in Christ participate fully in 
mutual, genuine, and authentic relationships. 

Experiencing intimacy was a great concern of Jesus for His 
followers before He died. In John 17 Jesus prays, “Father, may 
they be one as we are one” and “May they be brought to complete 
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unity” (v. 21-23). Peter and Paul echo 
His message. In 2 Corinthians 6:11-13, 
Paul encourages the Corinthian 
congregation not to withhold their 
affection from him and one another, but 
to keep their hearts wide open. St. Peter 
writes, “Love one another deeply from 
the heart” (1 Peter 1:22). 

Loving another from the heart 
includes giving and receiving. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer (1954) describes it as 
“brotherly love.” He writes in Life 
Together, “The more we receive, the 
more we are able to give; the more 
meager on brotherly love, the less we live 
by God’s mercy and love. Thus, God 
Himself taught us to meet one another as 
God has met us in Christ” (p.24). To be 
recipients and givers of love calls us to 
some degree of vulnerability and trust, 
both of which can be quite scary for 
anyone, even the church worker. 


Life in the Fish Bowl: Overcoming 
Fear 

At some point in his or her ministry, 
every church worker has wondered, 
“Should I be telling this person this?” or 
“Is it appropriate for me to have this 
alcoholic drink?” These questions stem 
from fear. What if they find out I’m not 
perfect? What if this gets back to the 
leaders of the parish? 

Life in the fish bowl often warrants 
these fears. As public ministers, we need 
to learn to live within the fear of the fish 
bowl and accept it by Jiving under the 
cross of Christ daily. 

Experiencing intimacy while 
accepting life in the fish bowl calls us to 
trust others and, at the same time, to 


exercise discernment. Henri Nouwen 
(1998) writes, “How can anyone lay down 
his life for those whom he is serving if 
not even allowed to enter into a deep 
personal relationship? ... We are not the 
healers, we are not the reconcilers, we 
are not the givers of life. We are sinful, 
broken, vulnerable people who need as 
much care as anyone we care for... How 
can priests or ministers feel really loved 
and cared for when they have to hide 
their own sins and failings from the 
people they minister and run off to a 
distant stranger to receive a little comfort 
and consolation?” (p. 43-44, 47). He 
goes on to say, “All of this does not mean 
that ministers or priests must, explicitly, 
bring their own sins and failures into the 
pulpit or into their ministries. That 
would be unhealthy and imprudent and 
not at all a form of servant-leadership. 
What it means is that ministers and 
priests are also called to be full members 
of their communities, are accountable to 
them, and need their affection and 
support” (p. 50). 

To experience intimacy while living 
under the cross of Christ is, as DCE 
Jacalyn Shulze (1998) writes, “being on 
intimate terms with Jesus as personal 
Lord and Savior, knowing his voice, and 
recognizing his ways with me” (p. 285). 
Trusting Jesus, believing in His 
acceptance of us, and living in an open, 
honest, and vulnerable relationship with 
Him, empowers us to do likewise with 
ourselves and our brethren. 


Safe Havens 


Ministers need safe havens: people 
with whom we can be truly open, 
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vulnerable, and genuine. Who are these but they also give to you. 
“safe havens” within the parish? Here are 
some indicators: Being a minister in the Church does 
not have to be a lonely existence. In fact, 
Safe havens... God has called us to a life together with 
... are people who are able to those whom we serve. May we open our 
understand and clarify your roles and hearts, trusting those with whom we are 
change with them. living and working, exercising 
... have the ability to see you in an discernment as we seek out safe havens 
honest and respectful way; that is, they with whom to be intimate! ? 
are able to see you through the lens of 
sinner and saint, not holding you to References 
unrealistic expectations in either view. Bonhoeffer, D. (1954). Life together. 
... have no fear in holding you San Francisco: Harper Collins. 
accountable and vice versa. A mutual Nouwen, H. (1998). Jn the name of 
relationship recognizes that allied with Jesus: Reflections on Christian 
intimacy is accountability. Exhorting one leadership. New York: Crossroad 
another, confessing sins, and receiving Publishing Company. 
forgiveness are marks of a mutual, Schulze, J. A. (1998). How could 
intimate, and trustworthy relationship. anybody. ..? Lutheran Education 
... understand that ministry is 133, 284-285. 


mutual. Not only do you give to them, 


1. In this article, the word ‘ministers’ encompasses all those who work in the church in 
a paid position, whether that be pastor, deaconess, musician, teacher, DCE, etc. 


“As a teacher I have seen the price we pay for a system of education so fearful of things 
spiritual that it fails to address the real issues of our lives—dispensing facts at the expense 
of meaning, information at the expense of wisdom. The price is a school system that 
alienates and dulls us, that graduates young people who have had no mentoring in the 
questions that enliven and vex the human spirit.” 


Parker Palmer, Educational Leadership, December 1998 
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IT’S NOT WHO YOU KNOW, 
IT’S WHO YOU YES! 


We are called by the Lord to be His “yes” people! We say yes to 
Him by affirming, supporting, encouraging, and caring for those 
around us. As God’s “yes” people, we are able to say “yes” to 
ourselves, to others, and even to the world. 

Too often, I say “no” to people—in my family, on my staff, in my 
congregation, in my community. I say “no” when I don’t take time 
for people, when I get too caught up in my own life, when I fail to 
listen appropriately, when I just don’t care about people. 

But listen to the Good News again. St. Paul shares God’s “yes” 
with us in II Corinthians 1:19 and 20: “For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who was preached among you by me and Silas and Timothy, 
was not ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ but in Him it has always been ‘yes.’ For no 
matter how many promises God has made, they are ‘yes’ in Christ.” 

God in Christ says “yes” to us each day, through our Baptism and 
through the power of the Word and the Church. Even when we mix 
up our priorities and focus too much on the “know’s” and the “no’s,” 
our Lord continues to say “yes” to us. And because of His “yes” of 
the Cross and the Resurrection, we are able to be “yes” people to 
others as well! Watch for opportunities today to say “yes” rather than 
“no” to people—in the way you listen, respond, react, and care for 
others. 

God’s “yes” to us stands for “Your Easter surprise!” You become 
an Easter surprise to me and I become an Easter surprise to you when 
we encourage and affirm each other because of who we are in Christ. 

Check out how often you say “yes” in your words and actions in 
your classroom this week. Listen for the “yes” encouraging words you 
share in your family this week. Watch for the “yes” actions of 
yourself and others throughout the week. See how many times you 
can change a “no” negative spin on life to a “yes” positive surprise. 
And see how you can focus on all of the “yes” gifts from the Lord this 
week, rather than emphasizing the negative “no’s” in life. It’s like the 
English teacher who announced to her class that two negatives in one 
sentence always makes a positive statement. A student raised her hand 
and said, “Yeah, right!” 

Maybe the student was correct this time, but wouldn’t it be great 
if people around us would use lots of “yes” statements to us each day? 
One way to help make this happen is to begin to do it ourselves. 
Living a “yes” life in Christ is contagious. Let’s pray for an 
epidemic! 

So it’s not who we know, it’s who we yes! Listen to St. Paul 
again in II Corinthians: “And so through Him the ‘Amen’ is spoken 
by us to the glory of God!” That “Amen” from the Lord says it all—it 
says YES! Amen, yes—it is so! Amen!? 
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The Success Center 


“The Student Success Center? That’s really cute.” Comments 
like these were heard when the administration of Lutheran High 
School of Orange County met when it was announced that the 
Attendance/Discipline office was going to undergo a name change. 
The comments came from teachers who thought the concept was 
idealistic. Students were leery, too. [t was thought that high school 
students wouldn’t want some “cutesy” title for something that is 
really the office of the discipline guy. Almost immediately, the 
students began referring to Mr. Swanson, Assistant Principal, as 
“Mr. Success.” The only thing that they had seen coming out of the 
attendance/discipline office was consequences. It was where the 
“campus heavy” resided. The focus of ministry was lost in the 
punishment. 

Almost immediately though, attitudes began to change. On the 
second day of school, an all-student assembly was held to go over 
changes in the Parent-Student Handbook. Mr. Swanson explained 
that his role was not to be the campus disciplinarian, but rather to 
gather the resources so that students could become the people God 
needed for them to be, now and in the future. The students heard 
that there would be consequences for their actions, but it did not 
mean that they were not loved. The opposite was held up. Because 
we love them, we would hold them accountable for their behavior. 
When they messed up, there would be a consequence, but 
forgiveness would not be withheld. Just as God has consequences 
for His people, He also shows them love and wants to restore their 
relationship to Himself. 

During this assembly, the philosophy of the Student Success 
Center was laid out. Sometimes we (student/teacher/parents) do 
things (behaviors/attitudes) that hold us back from being successful. 
The Student Success Center would be a place where strategies and 
interventions could be developed and implemented to get students 
back on track. 

Mr. Swanson explained that sometimes there are consequences 
for our behaviors. We need to accept responsibility for our actions 
(not blame others) and consent to change our actions. This change 
leads to repentance. From this point the process of restoration 
towards the relationship God originally intended can begin. 

Throughout the year, we saw some amazing things happen by 
implementing this approach. Students started to see that the 
administration was there to help them. Parents began to feel a 
special partnership with the school. Teachers felt support, and the 
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climate of the school became more 
positive— although the standards of 
behavior had been raised. One day in 
particular comes to mind. 

Mr. Swanson and I were meeting 
with a young man who was struggling to 
tell the truth in a certain situation. He 
was afraid of accepting responsibility for 
his actions. We knew the story and had 
verified its accuracy through several 
students. The meeting began in prayer: 
then we proceeded to ask this student 
what had happened. After several 
attempts of not telling the truth (each 
time we would say, “Now start again, and 
this time tell the truth.”), the student 
finally told the details in a truthful way. 
As he wept, we saw God working in his 
heart, freeing him from the burden he 
had been carrying. He called his parents 
and they came to school. He told them 
the truth and that he understood his 
consequences. They wept as we spoke of 
forgiveness. 

I think it is important for our 
students to understand that there may be 
consequences for their actions. We need 
to help them accept responsibility, accept 
consequences, and let the healing begin. 
The healing continues as we work to 


restore broken relationships. 

Following the meeting, Mr. Swanson 
and I met in my office and prayed. We 
thanked God for His guidance and 
direction in the events that had taken 
place. We asked His blessing upon the 
student and his family. Finally, we 
thanked God for allowing us to be a part 
of something very successful: helping 
students become the people God needs 
for them to be in the world. 

The name has changed this year to 
the Success Center. We are broadening 
the focus to meet the needs of families 
and teachers as well. The impact of this 
program has been great as we develop 
proactive strategies for success in His 
kingdom.? 


For more information about the 
Success Center concept, please contact 


Gregg Pinick 
Phone: 714/998-5151 Ext. 602; E-mail: 
greggp@lutheranhigh.orange.ca.us) or 


Craig Swanson 
Phone: 714/998-5151] Ext. 606, E-mail: 
craigs@lutheranhigh.orange.ca.us. 


“Secondary Sequence” Columnists 


In the 1998-99 volume of Lutheran Education, the “Secondary Sequence” columns 
are being written by teachers or administrators from different Lutheran high schools 
across the country. Each column addresses issues pertinent to those who minister in a 
high school setting, from the perspective of someone who is “in the trenches.” 
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the Young 


Shirley K. Morgenthaler 








Welcome the Children 


The story of Jesus blessing the children is important to every early 
childhood educator and to every church worker who is concerned about 
the attitude toward children in his or her congregational setting. “Let 
the children come,” says Jesus. “The kingdom of God belongs to them’ 
—and to those who, like children, accept God’s gift of the kingdom 
without question. This concept is an important one for all of us in 
ministry among children. 

But there is more to the story. People were bringing little children 
to Jesus. Little children. Really little children. The word Mark uses 
here (brephos) is translated elsewhere as infants. So the children being 
brought to Jesus were being brought because they could not yet walk. 
No wonder the disciples were scolding and rebuking. They, like many 
people today, must have felt that these really little children weren’t one 
bit ready to “get anything out of” a visit with Jesus. 

Sound familiar? Is this the argument used for relegating the very 
young to a nursery away from the worship of the congregation? What 
would Jesus say? Let’s imagine for a moment. 

For one thing, we know Jesus was indignant with the disciples, for 
it’s the disciples, the church leaders, who are suggesting that children 
not be included. Parents were bringing them, not excluding them. 
Jesus’ response was to insist that the children be brought to him. Then 
Jesus took these infants in his arms, touched them, and blessed them. 

So, what implications does this bringing and insisting and touching 
have for young children today? For the very young? Are we following 
this directive in the way we provide programming and services for the 
very young among us? Let’s take a simple test to find out. 

1. How visible are infants and toddlers in your church and in your 
programming? 

2. Are infants and toddlers welcome in worship? 

3. Are there programs for mothers (and fathers) of the very young? 

4. What messages of welcome do your facilities give to visitors with 
young children? 

5. Do adults other than relatives talk to toddlers and their parents? 

6. Do you know the names of infants and toddlers in your parish? 

7. Do pastors and other church leaders fe// parents that they and their 
young children are welcome in worship and Bible classes? 


> 


Parents and children figure out quite quickly whether a 
congregation is “child-friendly.” Being child-friendly is more than an 
attitude of acceptance, saying or thinking “of course we want children 
here.” It requires intentional welcoming, thinking about little things 
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that signal “welcome” to the family with a 
new baby. 


Welcome in Worship 

The Children in Worship research 
reported in the last volume of Lutheran 
Education did not document high marks 
in the welcome department in most 
congregations. What might say “welcome’ 
to the family with an infant or toddler? 

Welcome signals might include a 
reserved section for families with young 
children where those children will actually 
be able to see what is happening in 
worship. If children cannot see past the 
heads and backs of a sea of grownups, is it 
any wonder that they get wiggly? 

Other welcome signals might be 
booster chairs for toddlers who need to see 
to pay attention. That stack of booster 
chairs also says welcome to every family 
with a child or to the young couple hoping 
to have a child. It says that this congrega- 
tion has thought about children’s needs 
and made an effort to provide for them. 

Additional ways spaces welcome 
might include diaper changing facilities in 
both men’s and women’s restrooms; soft 
books for toddlers that have pictures of the 
altar, the candles, the cross, or the pastor; 
or a word to parents in the worship folder 
explaining a part of the environment in 
words that can help the parents teach their 
children about worship. 


> 


Programs for Parents of Young 
Children 

Parents of very young children are 
investing an amazing amount of energy 
and time into the care and nurture of an 
infant or toddler. Often there is no energy 


left for much else. Congregations that are 
paying attention to Jesus’ directive to let 
the children come are also paying atten- 
tion to the special needs of their parents. 
This attention might mean a Nursery 
Roll program that keeps in contact with 
families over the first three years of a 
child’s life. It might also mean providing 
mentoring from someone who has “been 
there” and survived or offering a Bible 
class with topics on parenting of particular 
interest to the infant/toddler parent. 


Noticing Children 

Noticing the children in a 
congregation is more than the work of the 
pastor and church leaders. Everyone 
usually oohs and aahs over the infant 
being baptized. But what about the next 
Sunday or the next month? Is that child 
still noticed? Are that child’s parents still 
noticed? Or do children become the 
“invisible” members of the congregation? 
Worse yet, are children thought of as 
“belonging to members” rather than being 
members themselves?? 


Welcoming Children 

Words of welcome are powerful. 
They encourage the parent. They make it 
possible for the parent to continue the 
difficult task of being in worship, in other 
congregational programs, on a continuing 
basis. Those words need to be spoken by 
pastors and other church leaders in formal 
and informal ways. 

Jesus taught us that babies—infants 
and toddlers!—are the “of such” that are 
in the kingdom. Are we doing all we can 
to welcome little children and their 
parents?? 
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‘AFinal Word 


By William F. Meyer 





Why Lutheran Higher Education? 


There is always a challenge to institutions of higher learning 
both within a church body and within society. No single comment 
will provide an effective or appropriate response to satisf¥ critics. 
Institutions serve a useful function, whether acceptable by a few or 
many, largely because they remain faithful to their mission. Lutheran 
institutions of higher cducation continuc to be identified as 
distinguished to their stated purpose and mission. 

How does the Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod distinguish 
itself in higher education? It must have some distinguishing quality 
in its several Concordias which makes those institutions unique. That 
distinctive feature must have a significance which attracts enough 
genuine students to make a Concordia University System viable. 

The interested observer notes immediately that our Concordias 
have faculties devoted to their Savior, dedicated to teaching, 
intcrested in and involved with their students whom they sce as 
growing individuals. That av be a unique feature. 

Those same faculties are especially feaching facultics. Their 
disciplines and skills, their competencies and academic preparations 
might well have drawn them into research or consultation. Their 
calling, however, demands that they mold and shape inquiring minds 
into growth patterns which broaden the spiritual, intellectual, and 
social horizons of their students. That may be a unique feature. 

Our Lutheran Concordias are small liberal arts institutions. 
Students do not get lost in classes of 700 who gaze into a TV monitor 
on which performs a world-renowned Shakespearean expert or a 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist whom they will never meet. Small 
classes with a low student/faculty ratio allow a reasonable expectancy 
for a student to interact personally with each of his professors. 
Professors even invite students to call them at home or join their 
families for meals and fellowship. That sav be a unique feature. 

Let’s face it, however. There are other denominations which 
provide excellent teaching in a Christ-centered atmosphere, which 
maintain small liberal arts institutions whcre students and faculties 
know each other personally and relate with each other 
conscientiously for the growth of both. 

So, what makes Concordia Lutheran institutions extra-special? 

Our Synod’s educational institutions are one of the few places in 
the academic world where the young, growing, inquiring mind finds 
the whole truth. 

A student at ABC State University certainly may elect a Bible 
course, but what guarantee does that student have that he will learn 
that the Bible is more than some flawed account of history, more than 
sacred “literature,” more than one of many moral codes? He receives 
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part of the truth. 

A student at XYZ College may take 
a course in molecular physics. What 
guarantee has he that his instructor will 
lead him into an understanding of a 
universe which is more than the result of 
a random coupling of mini-atoms? He 
doesn't get the whole truth. 

The serious responsibility of 
dedicated Concordia faculties is to expose 
the inquiring, growing, knowledge- 
hungry mind to the complete truth of a 
universe which a gracious Father God 
controls, which a loving Savior God 
redeems, which a sanctifying Spirit God 
hallows. The student who wishes to grow 
in every facet of his life cannot attend an 
institution not dedicated to the mission of 
offering its student the whole truth. That 
alone makes our Lutheran Concordias 
unique—treasures worthy of the careful 
support of the mother church. 

That is precisely the point. Secular 
colleges and universities (and far too 
many church-related schools) feel little 
responsibility for factoring the hand and 
will of God into their subject matter. 

Concordia faculties, on the basis of 
personal experience under a gracious 
covenant with God, have a sacred and 


joyful obligation to provide such spiritual 
insights for the growing, inquiring mind. 

One might even add that the regular 
and frequent worship opportunities, the 
constant encouragement to develop and 
build one’s personal relationship with 
our heavenly Father, while not unique, 
are an item for serious consideration. An 
athlete finds greater motivation to hone 
his skills when working with other 
athletes. A violinist improves his skill, 
not so much by practicing alone, but 
when practicing with peers who 
challenge him to greater development. 
The child of God needs to develop his 
relationship with His Savior by 
exercising that relationship. (He 
becomes a “practicing” Christian!) 
Where better to exercise, where easier to 
exercise, than with others practicing the 
same relationship at a Concordia which 
supports, secures, encourages, energizes 
exactly that! 

Our Lutheran Concordias are 
special. No, they are unique. We need to 
bet our bottom dollars on their support. 
Out of them come the loving, patient, 
humble, dedicated servants of 
tomorrow’s church and society.? 


Dr. William F. Meyer is Executive Director of the Board for Higher Education of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod and President of the Concordia University System 


(CUS). 





“My Lutheran Brotherhood representative 
helps me manage risk. That makes it easier 


for me to focus on my clients.” 


Lutheran Brotherhood was founded on the idea of service to Lutherans. We call it stewardship. It 
means we're dedicated to making a difference in the lives of Lutherans, by managing financial resources as well as 
teaching out to people in need. 

You can see stewardship in the efforts of Lutheran Brotherhood district representative Tom Brown of 
the Pals Group, St. Louis. He helped Les Stroh with business services like a pension plan, disability income cover- 
age, business valuation and buy/sell agreement funding. It took a lot of worry off Les’s mind. In turn, Les 
Stroh’s business is more focused on helping people make significant contributions to their companies and 
charitable organizations across the country. 

You'll find examples of Lutheran Brotherhood building stronger Lutheran communities, congrega- 


tions, institutions and families all across the country. Today, we're in Cornerstone Consulting’s corner. 


1-800-365-4012, ext. 677 


Serving through Stewardship 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


'e A Family of Financial Services for Lutherans 


Locate your Lutheran Brotherhood district representative at www. luthbro.com. 
This testimonial statement is not indicative of future performance and 
may not be representative of all clients. 


